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THE 
Cauſes and Beginnings 
07 THR > 


CIVILWAR 


ENGLAND: 


F the Parliament of England , and 
beginning of that fad War, which 
- for ſo many years raged within the 
bowgls of a diſtreſſed Kingdom, who- 
ſoever will write , though never ſo briefly, muſt 
of neceſſity premiſe ' ſomewhat touching the 
Cauſes ( according to the ſtate of the affairs 

and times ) of aſſembling that Parliament. 
And though the condition of Scotland and Ireland 
were during that time no whit happier,(which be. 
ing ſubje&to the ſame King were expos'd to the 
ſame Calamity) our diſcourſe eſpecially ſhall be of 
Enolandas the nobleſt Kingdom, and the Royal 
ſeat; from whence the diſtemper might firſt ariſe, 
and be derived to the reſt : And wonderful it may- 
| A 3 - fecin? 
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ſeem how great the diſtemper of that Govern- 
ment was, which ingendered ſo great a diſealc ! 
how great the malignity of thar diſeaſe, tro 
which a Parliament was not ſufficient Medi- 
Cine! 

Forty years old was King Charles, and fifteen 
years had he reigned when this Parliament was 
called : fo long had the Laws been violated (more 
thanunder any King) the Liberties of the people 
invaded, and the authority of Parliament, by 
which Laws and Liberties are ſupported, rrod- 
den under foot : which had by degrees much dil- 
contented the Engliſh Nation. 

For the King, within the firſt four years of 
his Reign, had called three Parliaments , and 
ſoon diſlolved them all, before they could any 
way benefit the Commonwealth, or redreſs the 
leaſt | grievance of the People. In the ſecond, 
he granted and ſigned the Perzirion of Right,but ſud- 
denly breaking up that Parliament, he acted the 
ſame things in violation of Laws, which he had 


done before. So that it was manifeſt that the 


peoples Liberties, by grant of that Petition, were 
not fortified, but utterly overthrown ; and it ap- 
peared, neither Laws themſelves could give pro- 
tection, nor the Kings Faith ſecurity to the Peo. 
ple. After the diſſolution of the third Parliament, 
men were forbidden by Proclamation to ſpeak 


ahy more of Parliaments. In this Interval, the 
people at home were fleeced by Monopolies, and 


many ways exacted upon by illegall taxes. Abroad, 
ſearce any negotiations were made, but ſuch as 
Js Were 
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; were deſtructive go Religion and the Common- 

wealth. In the beginning of his Reign an unhap- 
py and diſhonourable Expedition was made a- 
gainſt the Spaniard, to furprile Cales ; another 
more ſad than that, againſt the French, 1 the 
following year at the lil2 of R5ze; but that 
of all other was moſt deſtructive to the Proteſtant 
Religion , that King Charlzs, not long before that 
tice had lent a ſtrong Nayy to the King cf 
France ; by whoſe force the Proteſtant Ships 
through all France were vanquiihed and icattered, 
and the miſerable Town of Rzchel ſubdued by 
Fawine, the worſt of all Enemies. 

The King in the mean time, by many 1llegal 
wayes raiſed money through Englind, great fums 
he borrowed of the unwilling people by privy 
Seals, and Ship-money, the greateſt of all raxcs 
was levied upon them. Nor was there any remedy 
keft, for the Judges by altering a clauſe in their 
Patents, were enforced to ſerve the Kings will 
Though the Kingdoms liberties were thus oppreſ- 
ed,yet peace continued ; and.Eagland ſeemed hap- 
Py in that tranquillity ; untill the fatal Coal,which 
afterwards was blown into ſo great a fire through 
the three Kingdoms, began to be kindled in 
the year 1637. by a delign which the King had 
upon Scotland ; which was (as pretended) to make: 
a conformity of Church-worſhip , and Eccleti- 
aſtical government between the two Kingdoms 
of Englandand Scotland. The dipnity and pomp 
of Prelacy had been much of late promored in 
England, in purſnance whereof many temporal 
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offices and honours were conferred upon perſons | 
Eccleſiaſtical, many Ceremonics and Innovyati- | 


ons brought into the Church, and too near ap- 


proaches made in ſome points of Doctrine to the ! 
Romiſh Church, and a great contempt thrown ' 


upon the other reformed Churches in Emrope : 
Popery ſeemed to be much countenanced in the 
Court, and by reaſon of the Queens great power 
with the King, ſeveral Nuntio's from the Pope 
as Panzani, Conn and Roſett; had beed received 
with great honour in the Court of England. 
The King had made great prepatations for that 
work 1n Scotland, and beſtowed many temporal 
officesand dignities upon Biſhops in thatKingdom. 
In particular, eleyen of the Scottiſh Biſhops (being 
m all but 14.) were made privy Counſellors. Bur 
this diſplealed the Scots, to whom Epiſcopacy it 


.. elf was not acceptable ; and having been once 
-.,"hrown out of that kingdom, was not reſtored but. 


by great endeavour and policy of King Fames. 

A book of Liturgy was ſent by the King into 
Scotland in the year 1637. with an expreſs Com- 
mand, that they ſhould read it publickly in their 
Churches, The Scots complained , that athing 
of ſo great concernment , having not been al- 
lowed by their Church in a National Synod,ſhould 
be impoſed upon them, they complained like- 
wiſe that it was not the ſame with the book 


4 as Wai an 0 


of England, but alterations were made: ſome of -_ 


Them(they confeſſed )were for the better,but more 
jor the worſe: Laſtly, they affirmed, that where- 
iocyer that book vaiies from the Ezgliſh Litur-, 


ſons 
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gy, it approaches directly to the Roman Maiſlal, 
vati- Þ 


and all the parts of Popery are there : but the 
King ſeemed to excuſe thoſe al erations in his 


! great Declaration. Theſe are his words (which 
' were not ſatisfactory to the Scots. ) | 


We ſuppoſing that they mig ht have taken ſome offence, 


ij we ſhould have tendered them the Englilh Sex- 


vice Book totidem verbis : and that ſome fattions 


| ſpirits would have endeavoured to have miſconſtrued 


it as a badge of dependency of that Church upon ths 
of England, which we had put upon them to the pre 
judice of their Laws and Liberties, We held it 
fitter that a new Book, ſhould be compoſed by their own 
Biſhops in ſubſtance not differing from that of Eng- 
land, that ſo the Roman party miyht not vpbraid us 
with any weighty or material differcnces inour Litur- 
gies, andyet in ſome few inſenſ#ble alterations differ- 
ing from that, it might truly and juſtly be reputed a 
Book of that Churches own compeſiaz, and eſtabliſhed 
by Our Royal authority, as King of Scotland. 

This Book of Liturgy was read, as the Ring 
commanded, in the great Church at Edeaburgh, 
but not without a great uprore, in which the B1- 
ſhop that read it, hardly eſcaped; the Pleheians 
firſt ſtirred , but preſently alter the Nobllity and 
Miniſters publickly avowed their deteſtation of 
that Book ; ſome therefore were ſent to the 
King to intrcat him that he would recal his com- 
mand concerning It. 

But the King was immovadble, ad ferr 2nother 
neremptory command for reading of itie 1300k > 
and that all people who came as Petitioners 2gair{t 

Tr 
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it, ſhould depart from Ederburgh, which did but 8V'DE 
increaſe the number of Petitioners, who intreated FA. 
the Council once more to ſend to the King con- 3 il 
cCerning it; in the mean time they much accuſed Jn tl 
their Biſhops, as the cauſers of this Innovation. Met 
The King commanded his Council to receive ſten 
no more Pctitions from them, and ſent the Earl 40 | 
of Traquare into Scotland with a Proclamation, VP* 
which was publiſhed at Srerlin, wherein he decla- W2 
red, That the Biſhops were wrongfully accuſed about the En 
Prayer Book, that he himſelf was the Author of it, and 
all dove by his Command \, he condemned their ly 
raceedings as tumultuous, and denounced the puniſh- 
ment of hich Treaſon to thoſe who perſiſted. 10 

Againtlt this Proclamation the Lords of the \fr 
Commiſſion proteſted; and ſo did the Miniſters, 
and others , juſtifying their allembly to be law- - 4 
ful, as tending to Gods glory, the Kings ho- 
nour, and liberty of the Nation. Immediately af- 5 
ter. they cntred into a Solemn Covenant for de- 


: 


| fence of their Religion and Liberties : This Cove- : 
"£10 nant was ſubſcribed not only by the Nobles , c 
| but all forts of men ; that their number within 
few months was many thouſands : the King enrag- , 
ed did by many meſſengers condemn that Cove- 


nant, the Scots defended it ; what was alledyed 
on both ſides is more largely expreſled in that 
Book entituled Tymmults Scotice. 

In 7zne the Marqueſs Hamilton as Commiſſioner . 
from the King came to Edenbxrgh; who in vain 
dealt with the Covenanters to renounce their 
4! Covenant, but publiſhed a Proclamation of the 
21118 CIV | | | Kings, 
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the Civil War of England. + 
Kings, wherein he forbears to preſs the reading 
That prayer book upon them, and reſolved to call 


Þoth a Parliament and Synod; but the Covenanters 


3n their Proteſtation declare that the Kings grants 


were not large enough to cure their preſent di- 
ſtempers , and offer ſome particular exceptions ; 
ſo great grew the differences, and altercations 
upon {ſeveral points, that the Marqueſs Hamilton 
was enforced that year to make two journies into 
Enzland to the King,and at laſt by the Kings com- 
mand called a National Synod ; which according- 
ly began at Glaſco, November 1. but within ſeven 
days the Marqueſs diſſolved that Synod, alledging 


» for reaſons, that they had broken the Laws of a 
: free Synod both inthe manner of their EleCtions, 


and in other buſineſſes during their fitting. But 


: they proteſted againſt that diſſolution, and con- 


tinued their Synod , after that the Marqueſs was 
gone away ;z and proceeded in ſuch Laws and de- 


 crees as they judged fir for the preſent State, aſter 


which they diſſolved the Synod, and publiſhed a 
declaration from Edenbureh to ailfincere and good 
Chriſtians in England concerning their innocency 
and intentions. 

The King, after a ſharp Proclamation againſt 
the Scots, which he commanded to be read in all 
Engliſh Churches, raiſed an Arwy to ſubdue 
them by force, in which the Nobles, and all Gen- 
tlemen his ſervants were commanded to attend 
himat York the firſt of April with Horle and arms 
ſuitable to their degrce ; the Earl of Arundel! was 
wade General, and a rich and well appoin- 
yr oy" 


+ ip. + 
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I2. The Cauſes and beginnings of 
King. 

but the people of England in general abhorred 
that wicked War, asa deſign to cnſlave both Na-' 
tions, and loved the Scots as brethren, perſecu- 
tcd by the ſame power which had long oppreſſed 
themſelves : they likewiſe hoped that ſuch an oc- | 
caſion might neceſſitate the King to call a Parlia- 
ment in England, fo long wanted there : but the 
King, while he could make any other ſhift, how 


low toever and diſhonourable, would not endure. + 


to think of a Parliament. 
The Covenanting Lords of Scotland publiſhed 
a Remonſtrance in anſwer to the Kings Procla- 
mation, and wiſely provided againlt all invaſions 
that might be made upon them on any ſide; they 
ſeized the conſiderable Forts, and diſarmed all 
ſuſpeted perſons without any great trouble , 
elefting Sir Alexander Leſly , an old foul- 
dier , for their General, to whom all the Noble. 
mcn were content to give obedience, at which 
time the King commanded the Parliament of 
Scetland tadillolve , and his command was o- 
beyed, | 
But the threatned -War did not proceed ; it 
] teaſed God that by the happy mediac1ion of ſome 
honeſt Lords of both Nations, 'and npon a con- 
{erence granted, that the pacifcation was made 
3n.] ſolemnly declarcd on the 18 of Zane 1639.and 
borh Armies were disbanded within eight and for- 
ty hours, the King granted to the Scorsa Natio- 
n.ill Synod to begin upon the firſt of Juguſt fol- 
me: | lowing, 


ted Ariny at that time and place attended the, ! | 
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the Civil War of England. + 13 
ſowing, and aParliament to begin on the 24 day 
of the ſame Monerh, ſo that both ſides pcaceauly 
retreated home. - 

But when the King had been but alittle time 
at London, his heart was again” eſtranged from 
the Scots, and thoughts of peace ; He command- 
ed by proclamation, that Paper, which the Srors 
ayowed to contain the true conditions of the 

acification , to bediſayowed, and burnt by the 
hands of the Hangman ; and the honeſt people 
of both Nations began to fear another War. The 
King about the beginning of December told the 
Lords of his Council that he intended to call a 
Parliament in England, to begin in April follow- 
ing,which being ſpread among the people, made 


” - them almoſt amazed, ſo ſtrange athing was the 


name of a Parliament grown. -But rational men 
did not like it, that it ſhould be deferred ſo- long, 
and that preparations for a War with Scotland 
went on in the mean time. - They werelikewiſe 
troubled that the Earl of Strrafford, Deputy: of 
Ireland, a man of deep policy , but ſuſpe&ted 
honeſty, one whom the King then uſed as a boſom 
Counſellour , - was firſt to go into Treland and call 
a Parliament in that Kingdom ; beſides the King 
at that time had broken, up the Parliament in 
Scotland ; which the Scots complained of (the 
buſineſs of State depending ) as a great breach 
of their Liberties, and againſt the Laws of that 
Kingdom. 

Upon which they ſent ſome Lords into Eng- 
land, to entreat the King to grant them a redreſs 
: of 
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of ſuch injuries as they had received ſince the 7 
Which were, that their Parliament * 


pacification. 


2 
: 


was. broken off, before any buſineſs done; that: 
' Edenhurgh Caſtle was Garrifoned with far more + 


fouldiers than were needful ; that Dun-Britten 
Caſtle was Garriſoned with Engliſh ſouldiers ; 
that the Scots, that traded in England and Ireland, 
were enforced to take newOaths,contrary to their 
Coyenant, and altogether contrary to the Arti- 
The King impriſoned thoſe 
Lords, ſending one of them, the Earl of Lowe, 
tothe Tower, and commanded a Charge of Trea- 


ſon to be drawn againſt him, concerning a let- 


ter which the Scotiſh Covenanters had written 


to the King of Fraxce for his aſſiſtance, and Lew- 


den had ſubſcribed; but the accuſation was frive- 
lous, eaſily anſwered, and came to nothing, 
becauſe thoſe letters were not ſent at all, and 
beſides it-was before the pacification, upon which 


an oblivion of all thinzs was agreed; although * 


the King at the beginning of the Engliſh Parlia- . 
ment produced that Letter againſt them , as a ' 
' ground of his ſecond War ; for now on the thir- 


teenth of April the Parliament of England was 
begun, before which time the Earl of Srrafford 
was returned out of Jreland, where he had held 
a Parliament, and gotten four Subſidies. 

The King was very urgent with his Parlia- 
ment to give moncy to enable him for a War 
againſt Scotland , and pay that Army and Ot- 
ficers. which ſhe had already raiſed; he demand- 


cd T7 3 of their, for which he pro- 
miſcd 2 * 
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XZ 
!  miſedto releaſe Ship-rfioney : he promiſed them 


that he would afterwards redreſs the Kingdoms 
grievances, but deſired money in the firſt place 
rogo on with his deligned War. 

It was anſwered by many Members of the 
Houſe in ſeveral Speeches, that redreſs of 
Grievances was the chief end of Parliaments, and 
ſhould go before Subſidies : That the King asked 
a great lumm of money for relcaling of that which 
he had no title to hold, but had taken illegally 
by power. That the people had no reaſon to 
pay for a War which they deſired not, but ab- 
horred; a War not for their good , but their 
own ruin ; that nothing was1o juſt as to puniſh 
the contrivers of that wicked War. | 

But ſo ſtrange wasthe obedience and comply- 
ance of that Parliament towards the King, that 
alrhough the money which he asked was againſt 
themſelves, yet they took the Subſidies into con- 
ſideration ; but while they were debating, the 
King , whatſoever his reaſons were , whether 
he thought it a delay or not, came into the Houſe 
onthe fifth of day, and diſlolved the Parliament. 
The people were grieved in an extraordinary 
manner to ſee this Parliamcnt ſo ſuddenly broken 
up,and as much to ſee the King break his word fo 
immediately upon the diſſolution of it:for he pro- 
teſted in the Houſe at that time, that he would 
rule for the future as legally as if a Parliament 
were conftantly ſitting : Yet neverthelcfs he im- 
priſoned ſome Members the next day after, Mr. 
Belofss, Sir Fohn Hotham and Mr. Crew; he com- 

| mand- 
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16 The Cauſes and beginnings-of 
manded the Lord Brooks his Study, his Cabinet, 
and pockets to be ſearched for Letters. He * 
commanded the Convocation of Divines to con- 
tinue their ſitting, an unexampled thing , who 
by authority from him made Canons, 'and impo- 
ſed Oaths upon the people contrary to their Laws 
and Liberties. 

. The King to defray the charges of this War, ... 
beſides the Contribution of the Clergy, and Pa- 
pilts, iſſued our again Writs of Ship money in a 
greater proportion than before, he ſeiſed the 
Bulloine in the Tower, and took up Commodi- 


ties to be ſold again at an under rate ;and conſul- 


ted about Coyning of braſs money, but that went 
not forward. 

But the War went on; the Earl of Strafford 
commanding in chief, the Earl of Northumber- . 
land not being in health, who had been appointed 


General : but the Scots had not been back- 
'ward, for having been debarred of their trade, 
and loſt their ſhips by leiſure, they entred into 
'Enzland with an Army , expreſſing their inten: 


tions in writing to the Engliſn, and bringing : 


"with them a Petition to the King, 


Bur the King in this War ſound a greater want 


than rhat of money, which was the hearts of the 
ſouldiers , eſpecially the common ſouldiers, who 


could not be eaſily brought to engage againſt the | 
Scots, as hating the cauſe 5 many of them nuti- 
nying againſt their Officers and Commanders ; 
which might be one cauſe that the War proved 


-not {o-bloudy and fatal as it wits deſigned; ſome 


skirmiſhes, 


the Civil War of England: 17 
Skirmiſhes, but not very conſiderable happened 
at Newburn , and at Dunſian not far from Ber- 
wick, : 

Thus proceeded this — buſineſs, until 
ſome Engliſh-Peers, Earls, and Barons, about 
twenty, grieved at the diſhonour which England 
ſuffered by the unhappy aCtions of the King, made 
a Petition to him, declaring in ſome part their 
former ſufferings by illegal Government, the diſ- 
ſolution of the laſt and other Parliaments , 
the miſerable condition of the Kingdom at pre- 
ſent, the ſad conſequence of this wicked War; 
deſiring him to Summon a Parliament , within 
ſome convenient time, where the Kingdoms grie- 
vances may beredreſſed, this War compoſed,and 
the Authors of thefe wicked counſels puniſhed. 

Upon this Petition the King cauſed all the 
Lords to meet at York, on the 24. of September , 
and there told them his intentioa of calling a 
Parliament with all poſſible ſpeed : which was 
to begin on the 3. of November. 

It was there alſo conſulted and debated how 
toend this War upon fair terms , and after ſome 
time ſpent between Lords chofen ont of both 
Nations, the matter was compoſed according to 
theſe Articles. 


1. A Tiuce or ceſſation of Arms was made 
tor two months till the 16 of December. 

2. That 850. li. aday ſhould b*. p72? £5 tis 
Scots during that Truce. | 
3. That if it were not 7: aid, The Scup might 
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force it from the Counties of Northumberland , 
Cumberland , Weſtmoreland, and Durham. 

4. That thoſe Counties ſhould be allowed 
the Scots for their Winter quarters. 

5- No new preparations for War to be 
made. 

6. That private Injures ſhould not break the 
Truce, ſo ſatisfaCtion were made upon complaint. 

7. That Merchants might freely traffique in 
either Kingdoms, without letters of ſafe conduct 
but Souldiers without leaye might not paſs their 
limits. 

Thus was the ſtate of things altered, and that 
War, which was intended for an inſlayvement of 
both Nations, became the bond of concord be- 
tween them, and the happy cauſe which neceſ- 
ſitated the King to call a Parliament in England, 
whereby their juſt liberties might by the bleſling 
of God be vindicated and more aſcertained for 
the future; Great was the expectation of this 
Engliſh Parliament, on which the hopes of the 
people were wholly fixed, asa certain cure of all 
:Their long ſufferings ; to which they thought the 
King (having ſo much tranſgreſled ) could not 
deny any thing, or make the leaſt oppoſt- 
fron. | 
That was the cauſe for which they extreamly 
loved the Scots, as the inſtruments of that hap- 
pineſs to them, who by reſiſting the Kings in- 
truſions upon themſelyes , had enforced him to 
this viſible means of a cure for England, which 
made the K. more hate the Scots, as the ſtoppers 

Of 


: of his general defign, which hatred he could 
' not conceal in his firſt Speech that he made in 
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this Parliament ; in which, promiſing all favour 
and concurrence to any thing that might procure 
the happineſs of England, and promiſing to put 


himſelf freely and wholly upon the love and 
affections of his Engliſh Subjects in this Parlia- 


+ ment, he inveighed againſt the Scotsas Rebels, 


and deſired that by force of Arms they might 
be chafed out of Exgland ;, but the Engliſh Parlia- 
ment was of another affeftion towards the Scots, 
as will appear more hereafter. 

The Parliament ſhewed a great and wonderful 
reſpect to the King, and in many expreſſions gave 
him humble thanks for calling them together , 
without any refleftion upon his Perſon for what 
had paſſed m former miſgovernment 5 but 
ſince no cure could be made without ſearching 
wounds , and that grievances muſt be recited, 
they reſolved ſo to name them, as to caſt the 
envy of them upon evil Counſel, and ſtill men- 
tion the King with all honour and reverence 
poſſible, as wil appear to any that read the 
RG Speeches, which at the beginning of that 

eſſion were made inthe Houſe by men of Emi- 
nency. | | 

Great was the buſineſs, and of yarious natures 
were the crimes which this Parliament were to 
examine, and find out Delinquents, whom ſo 
long a miſgovernment had made ſo. : 
| Many Committees were made by the Houſe to 
eaſe them in this buſineſs ; they began with' 
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matters of Religion. Divers Miniſters who had - 
been of good lives and converſations,conſcientious ' 


in their ways, and diligent in preaching, and had 
by the Biſhops and thoſe in authority been moleſt- 
ed, deprived, or impriſoned for not conforming 
to ſome ceremonies which were impoſed on them, 
werenow by the Parliament relieved, and recom- 
penced for their ſufferings. Others on the contra. 
Ty, that had been ſcandalous, either for looſe and 
wicked living, or elſe offenders in way of ſuper- 
ſtition ( b6th which, to diſcountenance the Puri- 
tans , had been frequently preferred) were 
cenſured and removed. 

The Earl of Srrafford,Lieutenant of Ireland, was 
impeached of high Treaſon , and ſent priſoner 
to the Tower of London ;, and on the eighteenth 
day of December, Williaw Laud Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury impeached of the ſame crime, was com- 
mitted to the ſame cuſtody, 

. The next day after the Archbiſhop was im- 
peached, Dr. Wren, Biſhop of Norwich was ac- 
cuſed of many miſdemeanours in matter of ſu- 
perſtition in his Eccleſiaſtical Government; which 
cending to the detriment of the Civil State , 
he was alſo accuſed of Treaſon , and entred 
into a recogniſance of thirty thouſand pounds 
to appear, with three ſureties bound, each 
of them in obligations of ten thouſand pounds. 
Sir Francis Windebank , Principal Secretary 
of State, a man nearly in friendſhip with 
Laud the Archbiſhop, who was thought to be 
a means Of his preferment, was about that tune 
accuſed 
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: accuſed of extraordinary connivence toward Po- 


Piſh Prieſts, or rather of favour to them ; and 
that contrary to the Laws in force againſt 
them,he had bailed and releaſed a great number ; 


' a Committee was appointed to examine his 


offence , but he, conſcious of the crime objected, 
and fearing the conſequence, about the beginning 
of December fled in a diſguiſe,. and went into 


* France. Immediately after his flight, the Lord 


Keeper Finch was conſtrained to take the ſame 
courſe, and fled out of the Kingdom into Hol- 
land ;, the crimes objected againſt him were of a 
various nature. 

The firſt committed when he was Speaker of 
Parliament in the Houſe of Commons in the 
fourth year of King Charles; which was, fo: 
that he diſobeyed the houſe, in refuſing to ſpeak 
when he was commanded by them. 

2. The ſecond crime was for giving illegal 


and cruel judgments in the Foreſt buſineſs , 


_ he was Lord chief Juſtice of the Common 
eas. 

3. The third was for threatning of ſome of 
the Judges at that time, to give their extrajudict- 
al opinions for Ship-mony. 

The laſt was for drawing an injurious Decla- 
ration,after the diſſolution of the laſt Parliament; 
for which offences he was Voted by the Houſe of 
Commons guilty of High Treaſon ; a Charge 
drawn up againſt him, and carried up to the Lords 
upon the 14. of Faruary, three weeks after his 
flight. Upon the 15. of February 1640, A = 
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for the T riennial Parliament was preſented to the 
King, and by him ſigned ; which Bill was 1n this 
nature, that the Lord Keeper, and Chancellor * 
of the Dutchy, if the King did not at thoſe times, 
ſhould iſſue forth Writs every third year , for - 
calling of the Parliament , and the Penalty of ' 
loſing their places upon default, was impoſed 
on them. For Signing of that Bill, thanks were 
given to the King at White-hall the ſame after-' 

noon by both houſes of Parliament. | 
\ By this time being the end of December, that 
Ceſſation of Arms which was ſpoken of before, ' 
between the Ergl;ſh and Scotch Armies, was . 
expired, and by the Parliament now renewed for 
a month longer ; for the Parliament , although | 
the King(as is ſaid before)called them Rebels, and 
deſired'to have ' them driven out of England , 
had a better opinion of them, and at this time of 
renewing the Ceſlation , ordered that the Scots 
ſhould be recompenced for all their charges and 
loſſes by that miſchievous war which the King 
had raiſed againſt them, and within few days; 
after examination of thoſe loſles and charges , 
the Parliament ordered that the Scotch Ships , 
taken ſince that war, ſhould be reſtored to them, 
and 4coo. 1]. in money given them to rig thoſe 
ſhips; it was further reſolved by both Houſes, 
that the ful] ſumm of 3cccoo.li. ſhould be given to 
them in theſe words, Towards a ſupply of the loſſes and 
neceſſities of our brethren of Scotiand 5 And that the 
arliament would in due time take into conſide- 
Fation the manner of raiſng,and days of __—y t5 
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for which, three daies after, the Scotch Commiſ- 
ſioners , then reſident at London, gave thanks 
to the Parliament, not only for that great 
Sum of 300000. li. but for the ſtile of Bre- 
thren which ſo kindly they had/ uſed towards 
them. 

The Parliament of England , as a further 
ſtrengthning of the Nations amity, ordained at 
that time, That all Books , Libels and Proclamati- 
ons againſt the Scots (hould be calledin ; and a thanks- 
giving to God ſhould be in all Churches of England 
for that happy Peace. 

The payment of two Armies for ſo long a 
time was a great charge tothe poor people of 
England ; which they without any grudging 
or repining at the King, as cauſe of that great 
burden , in hope to gain him for the future 
bore with exceeding patience; they willingl$ 
parted with-ſix Subſidies, and were content with 
the taxation of Poll-money, a perſonal aſleſſment 
of the whole Kingdom , wherein every Duke 
was aſleſſed at 100. li. a Marquis at $0. Ii. Earls at 
60. li. Viſcounts and Barons at 40. li. Knights of 
the Bath at 3o. li. Other Kinghts at 20. li.Eſquires 
at 10. 1i. Men of 100. Ij. per annum at 5. every 
common head at fix pence. 

The King in February had declared to the 
Houſes his intention concerning a marriage for 


' his eldeſt Daughter, the Princeſs Mary , who 


was then hetwixt 9. and 10. years of age; the 
husband appointed for her, was the young Prince 
William of Naſſau , Son to Henry Prince of 

B 4 Orange, 
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Orange, a youth about ſixteen years of age ; the 
matter was then in agitation, and fair Propo- 


ſitions made upon it to the King, by the Ambaſ- * 


{adours of the States General : The Parliament 
were pleaſed with the marriage, and not long 
afrer the young Prince arrived in England, and 
was by the King and Queen, with all the Court 
J>yfully received, and entertained at Zondor. 
After convenient time ſpent in the Erghſh Court, 
he was uponthe ſecond day of May, with great 
ſolemnity Married at Whehall to the Princeſs 

Mary. © 
On the tenth day of May Thomas Earl of 
Strafford, who had been committed to the Tower 
ſix months before, was beheaded. Of this man, 
of the crimes laid to his charge, as likewiſe of 
his Pompous and remarkable trial, we cannot 
but make ſome mention. About the end of 
Famary a Charge was: read againſt him in the 
Houſe of Commons, conſiſting of nine Articles ; 
out of which by ſubdiviſion were branched ma- 
ny more, which (though too tedious to be verbal- 
ly here ſet down) I ſhall deliver, by expreſſing 
the contents. He was accuſed for ruling Ireland 
and the North of England in an arbitrary way , 
againſt the Laws. For retaining the Kings reve- 
nve without account. For encreaſing and encou- 
raging Popery. For maliciouſly ſtriving to ſtir 
up, and continue enmity betwixt England and 
Scotland; of which tome particulars are expreſt, 
For labouring to ſubvert Parliaments, and in- 
cenſe the King againſt them, The Commiſſioners 
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7 of Scotland, then reſident at London, had a 
7 charge alſo againſt this Earl for matters done 
2 againſt their Nation ; which were notwithſtand- 
' ing implyed in the Parliaments Charge. To this 


Charge the Earl gave in his anſwer inthe Houſe 


of Lords, where the King himſelf was preſent 
at the reading of it upon the 23. day of Febru- 
ary, but his trial in Weſtmiyſter hall began on 
the 22. day of March following, and was a moſt 
memorable ſight. The Hall was ſcaffolded on both 
ſides, to contain the whole Houſe of Commons , 
ſitting there in a Committee ; the Peers fate 
all there; beſides the Commiſſioners from Scot- 
land, and beſides other ſpectators and auditors, 


and agreat number of the Lords of /relard. The 


Earl of Arundel was Lord high Steward, and the 
Earl of Lindſey Lord high Conſtable; the King 
himſelf fate privately in a cloſe: Gallery every 
day, taking notes in writing of what paſſed in 
the Tryal. Fifteen days the Earl agſwered per- 
ſonally, from the 22. of March, with few days 
intermiſſion , till the 16. of April. Miſdemea- 
nours in an high degree were proved againſt 
him, but that which the Earl laboured to maintain 
for himſelf, was, that Miſdemeanours, though 
never ſo many and great, could not make 
Treaſon, put together , unleſs ſome one of 
them in its own Nature had been Treaſon , 
for that was his Charge , which he ſtrove to 

avoid. 
Yer many of thoſe particulars in his accuſation 
were put into his Bill of Attainder afterward ; for 
a a 
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Bill of Attainder was drawn up and read againf - 


him in the Houſe of Commons April 21. wheres! 


he was Voted guilty of high Treaſon. 

Mr, Saint Fohn the Kings Sollicitour, and a 
Member of the Houſe of Commons, on the 29. 
of April , for ſatisfaftion of the Lords opened 
the Bill in Weſtminſter Hall, ( where the Earl of 
Strafford was at the Bar, and the King preſent 
in his accuſtomed place) and made the Bill 
good by many precedent Statutes. Upon which 
the Lords, being ſomewhat ſatisfied, were after- 
wards more confirmed, when the Judges, in their 
Houle, delivered their opinons concerning it ; 
And Voted him gwlty of high Treaſon alſo. But 
the King told the Lords, he was not fatisfied in 
conſcience, to condemn him of High Treaſon ; 
But acknowledged that his miſdemeanours were * 
very great ; until at laſt , wearied with Peti- 
tions for Juſtice, the King calling a Privy Council | 
at White-hall, commanded the Judges to deliver 
their opinion before him there ; and ſent for ſome 
Biſhops to reſolve him in ſcruple of conſcience. 
Which wrought ſo, that he granted a commil(- 
fion to four Lords, to ſign that Bill for exe- 
cution of the Ear! of Strafford, which executi- 
on was doneat the time and place before men- 
tioned. t 

The death of this great Earl ſeemed to be the 
more violently ſought, and more haſtened, by 
reaſon of ſome Treaſons againſt the Parliament, 
which were at that time diſcovered; being 
partly in fayour of him , contrived to pre- 
yent 
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yent his death by an eſcape out of the Tower. 
For one part of this Treaſon was to that pur- 
poſe. Souldiers were raiſed by Sir Fohn Suck- 
lin, and ſome others under pretence of ſervice 
in Portugal , tO you the Embaſlador of that 
Kingdom ; thoſe Squldiers the King himſelf 
(who was now found to be privy to all thoſe Trea- 
ſons againſt the Parliament ) commanded Sir W:l- 
liam Belfore the Lieutenant to admit into the 
Tower; but he perceiving it was a plot for theEarls 
eſcape, diſobeyed the Kings Command. Ano- 
ther part ofthis Treaſon, chief of all the reſt, was 
a deſign to bring up the Engliſh Army, which 
was in the North, and not yer disbanded ; this 
Army they had dealt with to engage againſt the 
Parliament fitting, and (as they alleged) to main- 
tain the Kinzs Perogative, Epiſcopacy, and other 
things againſt the Parliament it ſelf; in this Þlot 
were Henry F:i:rcy brother to the Earl of Northum. 
berland, ir. Henry Fermin, Maſter of the Horſe 
to the Qticen, Col. Goring, Col. Wilmot, Col. 
Alſbburnham, Polar, Sucklin, ard others : the 
Kings diſcourſes to Vir. Piercy concerning theſe 
things were diſCover:d in a Letter of Prereres to 
his brother NVorthiwmberland out of France, which 
was read in the Honle upon the 14. of June (for 
Piercy, fermin, ani! Sucklin at the beginning of 
May , when this Treaſon was in ſome part de- 
tected, fled the day before they ſhould have been 
examined, and paſled over into France) upon 
which reading 1ilmot, Aſhburnham, and Pollard, 
three \i{cnhers of the Houſe, mentioned in the 
| | Letter, 
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Letter , as privy to the plot, were all commit. ; | 
ted: If the Earl of Strafford had eſcaped out of : 


the Tower, he ſhould have Commanded , in 
aid to this plot, that Iriſh Army, conſiſting of 


eight thouſand , moſt of them Papiſts, which the © 


King would not grant to have disbanded, when 
the Parliament on the 28. of April before had 
deſired it of him; but told them he could not 
disband them for reaſons beſt known to himſelf. 

Colonel Goring, for ſome diſcoveries which 
he made, was not at all committed; but Orneale, 
an Ir;(b Papiſt, that was deep in the plot, was ap- 
prehended and committed to the Tower, from 
whence he afterwards eſcaped. 

The Parliament finding ſuch diſturbance in 
their buſineſs, and treaſons againſt them, and not 
at all aſſured of the Kings reality 3 weighing be- 
ſides the great charges of paying two Armies , 
_ which money muſt be raiſed by Loan upon 

ublick Faith > moved the King to ſign a 
pill or continuation of this preſent Parliament ; 
which was, that it ſhould never be diſſolved with- 
out the conſent of both Houſes. 

That Bill ſo drawn up, the King ſigned on 
the 10. of May, the ſame day that he ſigned 
the Bill for S:rafords execution. 

This Bill was a thing , that former Ages had 
not ſeen the like of, and therefore extremely was 
the Kings Grace magnified by thofe that flatter- 
ed, but much condemned by others, who hated 
Parliaments and Reformation, complaining that 
the King had too far put the ſtaffout of his own 
hands, 
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mit. R hands. But many men who ſaw the neceſlity of 
* ſucha thing, without which no money upon the 
* publick Faith could be borrowed, did not at 


all wonder at it, ſaying , That as no King ever 
granted the like before,1o no King hadever before 
made ſo great a neceſlity to require It ; bur 
ſome men were of opinion that it was not of 
ſecurity enough to make the Kingdom happy, 
unleſs the King were good ; for if he were 
ill affefted ,, he had power enough {ill to hin- 
der , and retard them in any - proceeding for 
the good and ſettlement of the Common-wealth ; 
and ſo by time and delayes lay a greater Odium 
upon the Parliament, for not ſatisfying the peo- 
ples deſires, than if they had not had that feem- 
ing power to have done it : Which proved in 
the concluſion too true, when the King by ſuch 
protraCtion of buſineſs, not at all concurring 
with them in the main , had raiſed a party: 
to himſelf againſt them, to cut aſunder that 
Knot by the Sword, which by Law he could not 
unty. 

The Parliament after this, began with eaſing, 
of the Kingdoms Grievances ; and becauſe the 
charge of two Armies lay upon them, and eve- 
ry day was conſiderable, till they were disband- 
ed, that was the firſt thing intended; Towards 
which a great quantity of plate was appointed , 
with more than ordinary halt, to be melted and 
coined. 

And for making up the ſum, that Bill of Poll- 
money was to be ſigned, which was tendred = 
t 
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the King, and two other Bills with it; one 


for putting down the high-commiflion Court , 


and the other for putting down the Star-chamber. 
The King ſigned only that Bill of Poll-mo- 


ney, and took time to conſider of the other two; 
| bur hearing how ill it was taken at his hands, 
' what murmurings there were in the City; and 


thinking it not now ſeaſonable to diſtaſt them 
much, rhree dayes after he came and paſ- 
ſed thoſe, other two Bills for putting down 
the high Commiſſion Court, and Star-Chamher. 
The Queen Mother of France, about that time 
took her leave of the King , and paſſed over 
the Seas into Holland, the people deſiring. 
to be eaſed of that charge; for the King had kept 
her for the ſpace of three years in England at 
the allowance of 100. li, a day. | 
The Parliament proceeded then againſt the de- 
linquent Judges about Ship-money ; and Charges 
were drawn up, and read againſt them in theHouſe 
of Commons : for in December before, when the 
debate had been concerning Ship-money , and 
the offence of thoſe Judges, who had given 
their extrajudicial opinions for it , was exa- 
mined, upon which the Lord Keeper Finch fled z; 
the thing was condemned as moſt illegal. Three 
Judges had been honeſt , Judge Crook,, Hutton, 
and Baron Dezham ; the other were examined by 
ſixteen Members of the Houſe of Commons, who 
were appointed to preſent thoſe particularCharges 
againſt every Judge ; who were, Judge Bramſtor, 
Baron Trever, Baron Weſton, Baron —_— 
a . 
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and Judge Crawley, for Judge Barclay was charg- 
| Zed with high Treaſon. | 


Thoſe charges were now brought in about 


'the beginning of Auguſt , but little was after- 
.:wards done againſt any of them, or almoſt any 
other offender ; the King had deſigned a journey 
7 into Scotland, and would go, though the Houſes 
. earneſtly entreated his ſtay for a while longer, 
” becauie the Kingdoms buſineſs required his 


preſence : the King alledged that the affairs of 


- Scotland did neceſſarily require his preſence 


and further told them that he would paſs any 


+ good Bill, which they had for him, before he 


went, which he accordingly did, and ſigned a 
Commiſſion for paſſing of Bills in his abſence; 
the Commiſſioners were the Lord-Keeper Lit- 
tleton, the Lord Privy-Seal Earl of Mancheſter , 
the Lord great Chamberlain Earl of Lindſey , 
the Marqueſs of Harferd, Earl of Eſſex, Earl of 
Bath, Earl of Dorſet ; the Earl of Eſſex allo by a 


* Bill, which the King then ſigned, was made Ge- 


neral of all his Forces on this fide Trext , 
with power to levy Armes in caſe of neceſlity. 

But before the King went, the Earl of 
Holland , choſen both by him , and the Par- 
liament,. as General for that purpoſe , was 
gone into the North todisband the Engliſh Army 
there. \ 

The King departing from Zoxdox the tenth of 
Auguſt , made haſte towards Scotland, and paſ. 


| ſed by the Armies as they were disbanding. Whe- 


ther he did underhand attempt any thing with 
the 
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the Scotch Army ( as a Scotch writer hath pub- 
liſhed ) to engage them againſt the Parliament | 
of England, with large promiſes of ſpoil , Z 
and offering Jewels of great value in pawn * ed 
for performance of it, I leave as uncertain , i ſp 
for the reader to Judge , by what afterwards 7 
fell out. But ifhedid, it was a matter of great *® 
falſehood, having as yet declared no enmity a- 
gainſt the Engliſh Parliament. But what the Kings * 
deſign was of going into Scotland, was not under- 
ſtood in England. The ſame Author faies, it _ 
was to make ſure thoſe Noblemen of that King- ©: 
dom, whom he doubred of, as not willing to # 
ſerve his turn againſt England. And true it is, Þ 
that about September , Letters came from Scor- ® 
land to the ſtanding Committee at Weſtminſter 
( for the two Houtes had rejourned themſelves 
from the eighth of September , till the twentieth 
of Oftober, and appointed a ſtanding Committee : 
of fifry members during that time) that a Trea- *' 1 
ſonable Plot was diſcovered there againſt the * 
lives of ſome of the greateſt Peers in the King- 
dom; upon which the ſtanding Committee fear- 

ing ſome miſchief from the ſame ſpring, placed 
ſtrong guards in divers parts of the City of Zox- 

don. | 
However the miſchiefs might fall out by chance, 

or by deſign, the Kings journy into Scotland 

was ſure to hinder the Engliſh buſineſs, and to 
retard the cure of all their Grievances ; which _ 
was little leſs than a plain deſtruftion. For | 


a fter the tenth of 4ſt, the day of his depar- 
ture, 


ub- 
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ture, little was done in the Parliament until the 


receſs. 


On the 23. of Ofober, whilſt the King remain- 


? ed in Scotland , broke forth that curſed con- 
* ſpiracy of the Iriſh Rebels, and the inhumane 
# butchery of Proteſtants through the whole lfland , 
Z more tragical than any effe&t of a calamitous 
* War; in which was put in execution —_— 
: could be imagined from the licentious cruelry o 


a barbarous people, ſolong kept under the Eng- 


- liſh yoke, or what ever the dire diQates of ſu- 
= perſtition, or wicked exhortations of Prieſts 
Z couldinfuſe into them. It was wonderful that ſo 
; deviliſh a deſign could ſo long be kept cloſe 3 
* whereby 200000.Pcoteſtants in two months ſpace 


were murthered , many by exquiſite torments, 
and many more deſpoiled of all their worldly 
fortunes. | - 

This deviliſh deſign was to be put in execu- 


. tion on the 23. of Ofober ; upon which day not 
* only the Caſtle of Dublis, the Kingdoms chief 


Magazin, and a ſtorehouſe of ten thouſand Arms 
at that time : but all ocher Forts and Magazins 
in that Kingdom were to be ſurprized ; and 
all the Engliſh or Proteſtants,that joyned not with 
them, to be mfixdered. 

The ſeizure of Dubliz Caſtle ( to which DHur- 
poſe many of the chief Rebels came to the Ciry 
the day before ) was prevented by timely dif- 
covery of the plot to the two Lords Juſtices , 
by one Owen O Conally, a ſervant to Sir John 
Clotworthy ; which diſcovery was but the very 

| G night 
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night before that fatal day, and the occaſion offk C9 
it very accidental ( or rather a ſtrange provi- 
dence of God )) by Mac-7ahorrs unadvited truſt. yi; 
ing this Owen with ſome relations concerning it pe 
at a Tavern. Pp 

Upon which diſcovery 7Mac-Mahon , and the ® fe 
Lord Magnire were pretently apprehended by of 
the Lords Juſtices,and many Conſpirators of great # 
note eſcaped that night out of Dublin. So 7 
was Dublin ſaved, that all 7rel:n4 might not be loſt : j1 
in one day. But the horrid deſign was paſt pre: |; 
vention, as to the General ; for the conſpira- | 
tors were uPp at the day in all Counties round k 
about , and poor Engliſh Proteſtants arrived at | 
Dubliz every day, robbed and ſpoiled of all they # 
had, relating how their houſes were ſeized, how © 
Towns and Villages in all parts were fired, Ind | y 
cruel outrages committed. C 

The Lords Juſtices, Sir William Parſons and © x 
Sir Zohn Burlace taking thoſe Armes which they & « 
found in Dublin, and arming whom they could ® | 
on a ſuddain to defend themſelves , diſpatched © | 
Letters to the King in Scorland, and the Earl of * 
Leiceſter, then choſen Deputy, but ſtaying in _ 
England. Money was wanting, and no ſupplies 
nearer than England. 

Owen O Cornally, the firſt diſcoverer of the plot, 
brought the firſt letters to London; upon receipt 
of which, they rewarded Owen with a gift of 
5©o. In andan annuity of two hundred pounds 
per anmm ; ard preſently both Houſes of Par- 
trament met at a conference ; and the houſe of 

24 Commons 
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In of Commons forthwith reſolved into a Committee, 
OV-Eto cbnlider of Trelands relief , and allo to pre- 
i uſt. vide for the ſafety of England, for diſtraCftiors 
"S12 began then to appear in Ezgland; the Parliament 

2 every day conſidered of Trelands relicf, and pre- 
the Þ ſently ordered ſupplies of money to be borrowcd 
by Z of the City of London, Victuals, and Ammuniticn 
cat ® for that purpoſe. Bur all relief could be but 
50? flow in ſucha ſuddain diſeaſe. For the Rehel- 
' ton encreaſed, and ſpread through all the King- 
* » dom; and many Papiltsand ill-aftefted fled from 
& Dublia into tlie Country to joyn with the Rebels, 
Z whileſt the City in their rooms, . was daily filled 
z with poor ſpoiled Proteſtants, who came naked, 
# and famiſhed thither , many of them being paſt 
- relief, and there periſhed in the City. It 
id © were an endlets thing to relate the pitiful con- 
dition of thoſe woful people, and what fad ſto-* 
d Þ ries they there told concerning the bloody rage 
Y # of thoſe inhumane Iriſh Rebels, and ſeveral tor- 
d_ * tures by which the unhappy Engliſh were brought 
d = to their ends. 
f But the Lords of the Council.,and Lords Juſtices' 
2 ina ſhort time, with thoſe Armes of Dublin, had 
5 + armed many well affected Gentlemen, and ſent 
= many active Commanders out of the City to 
> © defend places near, againſt the approach ofthe 
= Rebels. About the middle of Novem. were in Arms 

2 Sir C»arles Coot,Sir H. Tichburn, the L. Lambert, Sir 

* Tho. Luccas,Cap. Armſtrong,Cap.Yarner; and the E. 
; of Ormond cameto Dublin with an 100. Horſe well 

* armed.At which time the Parl, of England, tilt 

| C23 greater 
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greater ſumms could be raiſed, ſent them oyer , K 
as aA preſent comfort, twenty thouſand pounds. 
But it wasa long time before th:y could fend over Z 
any forces to the relief of that bleeding Kingdom; > 
the firſt was a Regiment Commanded by Sir 7 
Siman Harcourt, who arrived on the laſt of Decem- ® 
ber, 1641. | | :; 
While Jreland was thus miſerably diſtreſſed, 7 
the King returned out of Scorland into Eng- ': 
land, and was entertained by the City of Lon- © 
do with moſt pompous folemnity ; the whole z 
multitude of Citizens diſtinguiſhed by their ſe- 
yeral Companies , in ſuch coſtly Equipage as 
never before was known, with Horſe and Arms 
met the King, and guarded him through the F 
whole City to his Palace at Whitehall. Some con- * 
demned that coſtly entertainment of the City at ” 
ſuch a fad time; others hoped it might gain the © 
Kings dubious aftetion to his people ; but it 
: 
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wrought a contrary effect in the King; who be- 
2an now to think he could never loſe the love * 
of the City, whatſoever he did, and was flatter- # 
ed by ſome,with a hope that the City would aſſiſt ” 
him 1n curbing of the Parliament -it ſelf; he grew 7 
- therefore more diſdainful toward the Parliament, | 
and to endear the City, invited divers of the chief 3 
to Hampton Court, where he feaſted them , and #3: 
Knighted ſome. * 
But the honeſt Citizens perceiving that no *® 
200d uſe was made of their dutiful expreſſions * 
toward the King ; but that ſome bad people did % 
openly ſay that the City were weary of -4 Z 
Parlia- *' 
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'& Parliament , and would joyn with the King 
againſt it > they framed a Petition to the 
# Parliament , wherein the contrary is profeſ. 
. 2 ſed; and that they would live and die with the 
ir 7 Parliament for the good of the Common- 
# wealth. 

* While the King remained at Hamproz Court, 
= the Houſe of Commons preſented him with a 
| Remonſtrance, wherein the grievances of the 
_ > Kingdom are expreſſed ; but no fault laid ups 

- on himſelf in plain words, but a malignant 

| Party ( as they call them) and evil counſel- 
lours. 

trelands calamities ſeemed to be quite forgot- 
* ten, or rather that thoſe inhumane Rebels were 
= countenanced ; every body wondering that the 
> King would not proclaim them Rebels ; and 
= ſome honeſt Lords adviſing the King to pro- 
= claim them ſpeedily, that a better courſe might be 
taken againſt them ; they deſired him to waſh off 
# that foul ſtain from himſelf, by proceeding ſevere- 
* ly againſt thoſe wicked villains ; who reported 
= every where that they had authority from him 
- toſeize upon the holds of the Engliſh Proteſtants; 
> that they were the Queens ſouldiers, and riſe to 
* maintain the Kings prerogative againſt the Puri. 
Z. tan Parliament in England; they therefore adviſ- 
Z ed him by all means to purge himſelf of that 
> crime; than which,a greater on earth could not be. 
” But ſo ſtrangely were things carried , that 
; although the Rebellion brake out upon the twen- 
. # ty thirdof OFober,the King did nar proclaim them 
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Rebels till the firſt of ZFamuary; and then gave aÞ 
ſtritt command, that no more than forty Copies | 


of that Proclamation ſhould be Printed, and that'F 


# 


none of them ſhould be publiſhed, till bis Majc- Z 


ſties pleaſure were further ſignified, ſo thar a | 
tew only could take notice of it, which made 
ail men. extreamly wonder , when they obſer- 
ved the late contrary proceedings againſt the 
Scots ; who were in a very quick and ſharp man- 


nzr proclaimed, and thoſe Proclamations forth- - 
with diſperſed with as much diligence as might | 


b2 thorow all the Kingdom. 

But before this Proclamation came ont , the 
Parliament, being ſomewhat troubled with ſome 
ſpeeches, of which they had been informed, as 


it a plot were contrived againſt them , detired * 


the King to alleow them a Guard for ſecurity 


of their perſons, and that the Earl of Efex , 
then Lord Chamberlain of his Majeſties Houſhold, F 


might be Commander of jt. Bur the King denied 
them a Guard, giving them many fair promiſes 
of his care for their ſafety ; and that he would 
command fuch a Guard to wait upon them, as he 
would be reſponlible for to Almighty God. 
Three daies after the Proclamation againſt 


thoſe Iriſh Rebels,being the fourth of Zanuary , the - 


King, attended with about three hundred Armed 
Gentlemen, came to. Weſtminſter, and cntring in 
Perſon into the Houſe of Commons, and fearing. - 
himſelt in the Spcakers chair demanded five Mem- 
bers of that Houſe to be delivered to him, Mr. Hol- 
lis, Sit Arthur Haſterie, Mr. Pim, Mr. Hamden,and 
Mr. Stree. Co Thoſe 
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' Thoſe five members had by command of the 
Houſe upon informarion of the Kings intent, ab- 
ſented themſelves. Which the King finding, went 


Z away after a fhort ſpeech delivered concerning 


themfthat he intendcd a fair trial againſt them,and 
that he was, and would be as careful ro maintain 
the priviledges of Parliament,as ever any King of 
England was. He had the day before demanded 
them by his Atturney, Sir Edward Herbert, a 
Member of the Houſe of Commons, pretending 
a Charge of high Treaſon againſt them, and 


with them, againſt the Lord Mandevile, a Mem = 


ber of the Houſe of Lords. But the Parhament 
did not think fit to let their perſons go. - Where: 
upon the King ſent and ſealed up the Cloſets and 
Trunks of thoſe five Members; he made alſo 
a Proclamation againſt them, for their apprehend- 
ing & impriſonment,as men guilty of high Treaſon, 

This great breach of Parliament Priviledge 
happened in a ſtrange time, to divert the King- 
dom from relicving of Ireland, and fo the peo- 
ple every where complained; and called to mind 
what they had heard by ſome of thols poor Pro- 
teſtants, who fied out of Ireland ;, who reported 
that thoſe Iriſh Rebels did confidently fa -, it was 
for no purpoſe-to fly for ſafety into England, 
for that Kingdom would be as much diltrelied 
as theirs, and that the King intended to forſake 
his Parhament in England, and War againlt it; 
which when he did, they would come over having 
done their work in 1reland, and help the K.againl(t 
the Engliſh Parliament. ' Thoſe things were ſadly 
then remembred. C 4 On 
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On this occaſion the Parliament voted that 
Theſe things were an high breach of the Priviledge ff 
Parhament, a great ſcandal to the King ana hu% 
Government , a ſeditious att, manifeſtly tending ta 
the ſubverſion of the peace,and an injury, and diſhonor 
ro the ſaid Members, there being no legal charge 
or accuſation againſt them. And that there could 
be 10 vindicatios of thoſe priviledges, unleſs his Ma-Y 
jeſty would diſcover the names of thoſe who adviſed 
him to ſuch unlawful courſes. They therefore de-} 
fired him to ſatisfy their legal deſire in that, to} 
let them know their 'informers ( which by two 
Statutes then in force, upon ſuch occaſions the 
King is bound todo) but he refuſed to grant 
their requeſt. Upon which they commitred his | 
Atturney, Sir Edward Herbert, having bcen exa- ! 
mined about it, but confeſling nothing. E 
* The King next day after this entring into | 
the Houſe of Commons, went through the þ 
City of London , where the Citizens at many 
Places, flocking about his Coach , humbly en- F 
treated him to agree with his Parliament, and 5 
not to break the priviledges thereof. To which 7 
purpoſe they afterwards preſented him with a ; 
Petition, beſeeching him tor poor Irelands ſake, | 
to accc.d with his Parliament, to allow them a 
Guard and do. right to the accuſed Members ; 
with other things of that nature expreſſed at large 
in that Petition. The people about that time, dif. | 
contented wi h the Kings ations, and thoſe ob- |} 
ſtruftions which they found in all buſineſſes of Par- 
hament , uſed to flock to Weſtminſter in great | 
- = os throngs, 
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throngs, though unarmed , by way of Petition- 
ing,” aud many times to utter rude ſpeeches a- 

ainſt ſome Lords , whom they conceived to be 
evil adviſers of the King ; which however it were 
meant, produced ill conſequence to the Com- 
mon-wealth, and did not ſo much move the King 
to be ſenſible of his grieving the people, as arm 
him with an excuſe for leaving the Parliament 
and City, for tear of what might inſue upon ſuch 
tumultuous concourſe of men. 

Upon this ground twelve Biſhops at that time 
abſenting themſelves entred a Proteſtation a- 
gainſt all Laws, Votes and Orders, as null, 
which in their abſence ſhould paſs; by reafon 
that they durſt not, for fear of their lives, come to 
perform their duties in the Houſe, having been 
rudely menaced, and affronted. Whereypon it 
was agreed both by the Lords and Commons that 
this Proteſtation of the Biſhops was of dangerous 
conſequence, and deeply intrenched upon the pri- 
viledge, and Being of Parliaments. They were 

* therefore accuſed of high Treaſon, apprenended, 
and commi-ted priſoners to the Tower. 

Thus was the Parliament. daily troubled 
with ill work, whereby tie relief of Jreland 
was hindered ; but other particular hinderances 
of Irelands relief then fell out, which we ſhall 
expreſs briefly. 

When the Parliament were conſidering of 
forces to be ſent out of Scorland, being a ſhort cut, 
many things happened to divert, or delay 
ic. There was a Bill for preſſing of Souldiers to 
| that 


42 The Cauſes and beginnings of 
that purpoſe depending in the Houle of Peers, 
which the King” took exceptions at, as to the 
putting of it into that way; bcing,as he faid,a dimi- 
nutioa of his prerogative : but becaule he delired 
Treland-might be relieved, he was content that 
the Bill ſhould paſs for thar time with a- Salvo 
Fare both to King and people. This ſpeech 
offended the Parliament ; who declared in a 
Petition, that the King by taking notice of the 
debate in the Houſe of Lords concerning the -Bull 
for preſling of Souldiers, had broken the funda- 
mental priviledge of Parliament, which he ought 
not to do concerning any Bill, till it be prefented 
to him in due courſe of Parliament ; for every 
Member hath free liberty of ſpeech in propound- 
ing, or debating, and the King ought not to 
be diſpleaſed at him for ſuch opinions or pro- 
poſitions. For this great breach of priviledge 
they deſired reparation, and that the King would 
mak? known why» they were by whoſe evil 
Counſel he had done ir, that they might receive 
condign puniſhment. 

It was thenalſo deſired, that an Army of Scots 
ſhould be ſent into Jreland firſt ; but the Scotch 
Commillionersanſ{wered that they had noCommiſ- 
ſion from their State to ſend over any leſs number 
thither than ten thoufand, The Houſe of Com- 
mons conſented out of Zea! to the cauſe; and 
Voted the ſending overof ten thouſand Scots. 
But the Lords would not yield unto it ; unleſs 
the Houſe of Commons would give aſſurance 
that ten thouſand Engliſh ſhould be ſent over 
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the Civil Warof England. 43 
as ſpeedily, which was impoſlible to be done. 
And no other reaſon given for this oppoſition, 
but that it was diſhonourable for England, that 
Treland ſhould be reduced by the Scots ; and 
that the Scots would make too great an ad- 
vantage by it. But this reaſon was not thought 
by honeſt men of weight enough to hinder ſo 
good a work ; when the cauſe of Religon and 
tae deplorable eſtate of ſo many thouſand poor 
Chriſtians groaned for aſſiſtance. 

A third obſtruction of Trelands relief was thus , 
two thouſand five hundred Scots were in a rea- 
dineſs to be tranſported into the North of 7re- 
land. Concerning the condition of their going, 
the Commiſſioners of Scotland delivered to the 
Engliſh Parliament eight propoſitions ; Both 
Houſes conſented to all the propoſitions, but the 
King excepted againſt one of thoſe propoſitions 
which was the third in order, That the Scots would: 
have the keeping of the Town and Caſtle of Carrick- 
fergus , with power to remaip there, or enlarge 
their Quarters at diſcretion , and if any Regiments 
or Troops in that Pravince ſhould join with them, 
that they recerve orders from the chief Commanders 
of the Scotch Forces. 

This Article the King ſaid that he doubted 
might be to the damage of England ; and there- 
fore would have the Parliament think upon it 
again. Nevertheleſs if they would have it ſo, 
he would confer with the Scotch Commiſſionexs 
about It. cn 4 
The Scots anſwered th2 Kinz ; that they were 
Tay ſorry 


44 The Cauſes and beginnings of 
ſorry- that his Majeſty, being their native King, | 
ſhould ſhew leſs truſt in them , than their | 
Neighbour Nation had freely done ; and ſhould | 
think that Article too much for them, which both *® 
Houſes of Parliament were pleaſed with ; the 
King at laſt (though too much time were loſt) F 
was content to. admit of that Article , as the | 

: Parliament had done. | 

But that way, which the Parliament thought * 
moſt powerful ro reduce Ireland was by adven- 
turing for proportions of land there, to be ſha- 
red among the Enzliſh Adventurers, according 
to thoſe fumms of money, which they would 
disburſe or ſubſcribe. That ſo whoſoever in per- 
ſon, or purſe helped towards the conquelt of 
thoſe bloody Rebels, might be recompenced, if 
the work were done. Propoſitions were framed 
in Parliament to that purpoſe. The King con- 
firmed theſe propoſitions, though at firſt he laugh- 
ed at them,& was heard to lay,that they were like 
to him, who ſold the Bears skin before the Bear 
was \killed, © —_ 

 Atlaſt an At was made for enabling the Par- 
lament with power to carry on that war untill 
Treland ſhould be declared wholly ſubdued ; and 
that no peace, or ceſſation of Arms ſhould beeyer 

made with the Rebels, unleſs both Houſes of 

Parliament confented to it. The Ring then 

offered to go in perſon over into Ireland. But 

the Parliament thought it was not fit to hazard 
the Kings perſon in ſuch an expedition. 


The 


ing, | 
_ at the City, and pretending the reaſons of his 
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The King was then at Hampton Court, diſtaſted 


abſence to be fear of Tumulcs ;, for beſides what 
was before ſpoken of the numbers which flock- 
ed to petition at Weſtminſter, the Ring was al- 
vertiſed, that the day after he retired to Hempron 
(which was about a week after his going to the 
houſe of Commons)divers Citizens, with Boats,& ' 
Guns in them, brought the five Members to IWeſt- 
minſter, with many promiſes not to forlake the 
Parliament. 

From thence upon the twentieth of 7. 
the King ſenta Meſſage to the Parliament, de- 
firing them, thar ſeeing particular grievances were 
ſo many, as that it would be tedious to preſent 
them by themſelves, they would digelt them in- 
to one Body ; that ſo a clear judgement might 
be made upon them; And then they ſbould ſee 
how ready he would be to equal or exceeed the great- 
eſt examples of moſt indulgent Princes in their Afts 
of Grace and favour to the People. 

The Parliament gave him thanks,and reſolved 
ſpeedily to conſider of it ; but deſired the King, 


in the mean time, to give them a ſure ground 


of ſecurity, (while they diſcharged their Truſt ) 
by putting the Tower , with other principal 
Forts, and the whole 1iria of the Kindom 
into ſuch hands, as the Parliament might traſt, 
and recommend to him. The King refuſed to 
grant that Petition; alledging that he would re- 
ſerve to himſelf the diſpoſal of allthoſe places, as - 
a principal, and inſeparable Flower ofhis Crown; 
NEVET= 
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' nevertheleſs he promiſed to entruſt none but 


faithful Perſons in any of thoſe places. Many 
reaſons. were ſhewed on both ſides, and many 


Peririons and anſwers paſſed, they ſtil] preſſing | 
for this grant of the Militia, and the King ſtill F 


denying It. | 
'The King then reſiding at Hampton Court, 


had found outa new wayto weaken the Parlia- | 
ment in their number, by ſending for ſome, who * 


were his ſervants, to leave their ſitting in the 


Houſe to attend him. Eſpecially he aimed at 7 


the Earl of Eſſex, his Lord Chamberlain, and the 
Earl of Holland, Groom of the Stole 5 both 
whom he ſent for ; but they choſe rather to o- 
bey his Parliament Writ, than his private Com- 
mand ; and continued ſitting. For which he ſent 
a Mellenger to demand the Staff of the one, and 
the Key of the other, being the Enfigns of their 
offices, which they willingly reſigned. | 
- The Lord George Digby about that time had 
written a Letter to the Queen from .I/ddleborough 
in Zealand ( whither he had fled from England, 
when the Lords in Parliament had ſent for him 
upon ſome Miſdemeanours, and if he appeared 
not in twenty days, had proclaimed him Traitor) 
in which he intimates, that if the King will de- 
clare himſelf, and retire to a ſafe place , he 
ſhould he able to wait upon him from thence 
as well as fromany part of England, over and a- 
bove the ſervice which he might do for him there 
in the mean time. This Letter was intercepted,and 


brought to he Parlament; whereby they began to 
under- 
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underſtand that the King had ſome deſign in 
hand againſt them 5 which they more plainly at- 


terwards diſcerned. 
The King and Queen, about the middle of 


| February, with their eldeſt daughter AMeyy , 


Princels of Orange, went to Canterbury. From 
which place ( while ſome of the Members of 


* both Houſes went - between Zx-don and that City 


| 


upon divers bulineſles) the King ſigned the Bill for 
taking away Biſhops Votes in Parliament. From 
Canterbury they went to Dover. From whence the 


Þþ Queen paſled into Holland, under pretext of keep- 


ing her daughter Company to her husband. But 
ſhe carried with her the Crown Jewels of Erg- 
land, and pawned them there ; whereby ſhe 
bought Arms for that War which enſued, and: 
was it ſzems then deſigned by the King againſt the 
Parliament. 

After her departure,the King taking the Prince 
and Duke of York with him, went to Theobalds; 
there he received a Petition from the Parliament. 
on the firſt of March, one thouſand fix hundred 
forty one, wherein they deſired him to grant the 
Militia, to abide near London, and not to carry 
the Prince away. All which he denied ; and went 
immediately to New-Marker. 

There he was preſented with a Declaration 
drawn by both Houſes. The Earls of Pembroke 


and Holland, with ſome Commoners, carried it z 


in which they repcat the old Grievances ; his 
wicked War againſt Scotland, the Jriſh Re- 
bellion raiſed here by many preſimptions, his 
at- 


£ 
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attempt of engaging the Engliſh Army againſt the 
Parliament, his entring the Houſe of Commons, 
with the like ; and that his fear to reſide near 
' London 1s without ground, and pretended for 
nothing but to perplex the Commoawealth, to 
hinder the relief of Ireland, and encourage the 
ill affected party in this Kingdom ; to which the 
King anſwered with great indignation, and after- 


wards anſwered it bya longdeclaration of his own, | 
endeayouring to clear himſelf of ſome things , Þ 
and extenuate, or excuſe others; accuſing them | 


for coining to themſelves needleſs fears and jea- 
louſies; and ſo theſe Commiſſioners departed from 
Theohalds ( while the Parliament ſuffered him , 
without any real hindrance ) to the Peoples great 
grief , he palled to the City of York, 


The Parliament in the mean time lit, and Vote 4 
only againſt the Kings evil Counſel, and make | 


three Votes. 
1. That the Kings abſence ſo far remote from his 
Parliament, is not only an obſtruttion, but may be a 


deſtruttion to the affairs in Ireland. 


2. That when the Lords and Commons un Parli- F 
ament ſhall declare what the Law of the Land is, to © 
have thu nt only queſtioned, and controverted , but | 
contraditted, and a command that it ſhould not be | 
obeyed, i anhigh breach of the priviledge of Parlia- | 


ment. 


himſelf from the Parliament, are enemies to the peace 


of this Kingdom, and juſtly to be ſuſpetted as favour- | 


ers of the Rebellion in Ireland. 


3. That they which adviſed the King to abſent | 
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From York the King ſent a Meſſage to the Par- 
liament, on the eighth of April 1642. that he 
would goin perſon over to Ireland againſt thoſe 
bloody Rebels ; and therefore intended to raiſe 
by his Commiſſion near Weſtcheſter a Guard for 


| his Perfon ( when he ſhould come into JTreland)- 


of 2000 foot , and 200 horſe, whom he would 
arm from his Magazine at Hull. 
But the Parliament ſuſpeCting , as well by my 


preſumptions , that the Kings chief end of go-. 
ing Northward, was to ſeize the Magazine of 
Hull, and arm himſelf from thence againſt them; 
ſent a Petition to him, for leave to remove that 
Magazine to the Tower of London 3; and accord- 
ingly had ſent Sir Fohn Hothamthither, who pre- 
vented the King, and kept out the Earl of New- 
caſtle, whom the King had ſent thither alfo for 
the ſame purpoſe, at which aCtion of theirs the 
King was much moved. 

On the three and twentieth day of April 1642. 
the King, attended by ſome Noblemen, Gen- 
tlemen, and Souldiers, came at the Walls of Hull, 
and demanded entrance; but the Gates were 
ſhut, and Sir Foh» Hotham appeared upon the 
Wall, and kneeling there, entreated the King 
not to command that , which he, withour breach 
of Truſt, could not obey ; in concluſion, the 
King not getting entrance, proclaimed Hothan 
Traitor; and ſent a complaining Meflage to the 
Parliament concerning that aliront. | 
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The Parliament laboured to appeaſe him, buf 
juſtitied Hothams att z and declared, that pi 
Claiming Sir John Hotham | raitor, without du 
procels of Law , was againſt the liberty of 
The ſubject, and Laws of the Land: Upon thi 
bulineſs of 1 palled in a ſhort time many DeF 
clarations on both ſides, with Arguments drawn 
from the Statutes and Laws of England; andf 
many commands contrary to each other ; th 
Parliament authorizing Sir John Hotham to ith; 
out Warrants to the Conſtables and other of 
ficers, to come with Arms to the defence of Hl: 
and the King on the other ſide forbidding an 
tuch Warrants, or Training, without authority 
under his hand. 

The King, while the Parliament let him alons 
in the North, daily ſummoned the Gentry of tio 
Counties to attend him at York,, and daily; 
gained fome to his party , whoſe proceeding 
there in every particular are too tedious for thif 
, relation ; bur his frequent orations to them wer: 
in ſubſtance, "Thar he was in danger of the Par-F 
liament, and defired a Guard for his perſon ;* 
and when the King made proclamation for al 
Gentlemen and others to attend him in arms as! 
a Guard ; the Parliament at LZondon only de; 
clared that ſuch Arming of men to the diſturbance} 
of the Kingdoms Peace, was againſt the Laws: 
and Liberties of the Kingdoms ; Thus did Pro-" 
clamations, and Declarations for a long time*: 
encounter each other. | } 

But nothing made the Kingdom fear vary 

until - 


cy 


£ 
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until that great defection of Parliament 
Members, who leit. their Seats, and went to 


® . the Kingat York, Which happened about the 


end of April, and continued a great part of 24. y 
following z in which ſpace a great number of 
the Lords, ſome ſent for by the King, others 
for their own diſcontents, fears, or Ambition , 
- Quitted their Seats in Parliament, and went to 
- him oneafter another. The Lords that left the 
Parliament were theſe, Duke of Richmond, Mar- 
queſs Hartford, the Earls of Lindſey, Cumberland, 
Huntington, Bath,Southampton, Dorſet, Northampton, 
Devon(hire, Briſtol, Weſtmerland, Barkshire, Ion- 
mouth, Rivers, Newcaſtle, Dover, Carnarvan. Newport, 
the Lords Matrevers, Willoughby ot Eresby, Rich, 
Howard of Charleton, Newark, Paget , Chandos, 
Falconbridge, Panlet, Lovelace, Savill, Coventry, 
Mhhun, Dunſmore , Seymour, Gray of Ruthen , 
Capell., Within that time alſo many of the 
Houſe of Commons did ſo far break their 
Trult, as to forſeake their Seats in Parliament, 

and go to the King. | 
This revolt of ſo many Members of bothHoules 
was generally looked upon, as a thing of moſt ſad 
conſequence, and likely to produce no effects 
but lamentable and wicked; as to nouriſh and 
encreaſe the Kings diſaffection to Parliaments 3 
to encourage his diſtance from it, and attempts 
againſt 1t ;, to ſecure the Iriſh Rebels; to ſub- 
vert the dignity of that high Court, and make 
the King , by this diminution of their number 
( as he did in his following D:clarations) call thenz 
LD) 2 z 
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_ afaCtion, a pretended Parliament, and ſuch like F 
names. : 
The Parliament continued ſtill Petitioging the | 
King ; and on the twentieth of ay ſent to entreat | 
him, that he would disband his forces, and rely F 
for his ſecurity ( as his Predeceſſours had done ) F 
upon the Laws,and affeftions of his people ; con- # 
tenting himſelf with his ordinary Guards ; declar- * 
ing,that elſe they held themſelves bound in duty | 
to God, and the Truſt repoſed in them by the | 
people, and by the fundametal Laws to employ 
Their utmoſt care and power for ſecuring the Par- 
liament,and preſerving the Kingdoms Peace. Up- 
on which theſe Votes were made in Parliament. | 
That it appears that the King, ſeduced by wicked F 
Counſel, intends to make a War againſt the Parlia- | 
ment, who in all their Conſultations and attions have | 
propoſed no other end to themſelves, but the care of | 
his Kingdoms, and the performance of all duty and Þ 
Loalty to his Perſon. 
It was likewiſe reſolved upon the queſtion, þ 
that Whenſoever the King maketh War upon the & 
Parliament , it 35 4 breach of the Truſt repoſed in| 
him by his people, contrary to his Oath, and tending 
to the diſſolution of this Government. As allo ,F 
That whoſoever ſhall ſerve or aſſiſt him in ſuch 
Wars , are Traitors by the fundamental Law g 
of this Kingdom , and have been ſo adjuag-F 
ed in two Aits of Parliament, 11 Richard 2." . 
and 1 Henry 4. and that ſuch Perſons ought to} 
ſuffer as Trawtors. - 
But thoſe Lords who had forſaken the Par- 
liament, # 
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liament, continued ſtill with the King in the 
North ; wherefore the Parliament, by an Order of 
the thirtieth of XAay,ſummoned nine of ther, who 
firſt had gone away, to appear at Weſtminſter ; 
viz, the Earls of Northampron, Devonſhire, Dover, 
and Monmouth ;, the Lords Howard of Charleton , 
Rich, Grey of Ruthen, Covertry, and Capel. But 
they refuſed to come away, returning an an- 
ſwer in writing 3 which the Parhament judg.- 
ed to be a flighting and ſcornful Letter ; 
upon which a Vote was palled againſt them 
in the Houſe of Commons, and preſented on 
the 15. of June to the Lords by Maſter Hollzs, 
with an Oration concerning the importance of 
the buſineſs. 

Upon the impeachment of the nine Lords the 
Houſe of Peers about a Month after , being 
in their Robes, entred into debate of the laid 
Impeachment ; and after divers Speeches made, 
ſetting forth the greatneſs of their offence , 
they were Cenſured, 1. Never to it more as 
Members of that Houſe. 2. To be incapable 
of the benefit or Priviledge of Parliament. 3. 
To ſufter impriſonment during their pleaſure. 
After which Cenſure, it was concluded, that 
the ſaid Lords ſhould be demanded in the behalf 
of both Houſes of Parliament, to ſubmit to the 
ſaid Cenſure. 

After this, another wound was given to the 
Parliament, encouraging the King in his deſigns; 
the Great Seal of Ergland was carryed away 
from the Parliament at London, to the King 
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at York, by the Lord Keeper Littleton, a ma 
that had continued tome time , after. the reſt 
were gone, firm in appearance, Vated with them, 
and gave his voice for ſetling of the Alitia by 
Ordinance of Parliament. 

But about the end of Fw#me, one Maſter Ele 
a Courtier, was fent cloſely from York to him; 
who having gotten privacy with the Lord Keep- 
er, fo far prevailed at laſt, that he got the great, 
Seal into'his hands, and rid away with it tothe 
King at York, 

The Lord Keeper Littletor, after ſome ſerious 
thoughts with himſelf, not being able to an- 
{wer it to the Parliament, rode away himſelt 
next day to the King alſo. Fbe reaſon which 
he gave to ſome friends of his aitcrwards tor 
ſo parting with the Scal , was this, The King 
when he made” him Lord Keeper gave him an 
Oath in private, which he took, That when- 
ſoever the King ſhould ſend to him for the 
Great Seal, he ſhould forthwith deliver 1t. 
This Oath he ſaid, he could not diſpenſe with 
112 conſcience , but was {orry he had taken the 
Office with fi 1ch an Oath. "The Sea] was given 
him fince this Parliament fate, which made it 
appear what intentions the King even then had to 
the Parliament. 

The King having now gotten the Great Sea], 
wiued forth many Proclamations, and among o: 
Ther, one , That no man ſhould obcy the Par- 
liaments Warrants about ſetling the 24:72; and 
ney ON the 0: [CL ide by Ordinances fcrbad any 
man 
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Eman to raiſe Arms by Warrant from the King, 


without the authority of Parliament. 
The Parliament being then intent upon ſ-t- 


© ling the 14liti4 by Land , they took care alfo to 
© ſeize the Navy into their hands, for ſecurity of 
E the Kingdom againſt forreign iayalions. To that 
E purpoſe the Earl of Warwich, a Nobleman of 
E good experience in Sea affairs, and undoubted 
# fidelity to his Countrey, was by an Ordinance 
' of both Houſes choſen to be Lord Admiral. Bur 


the King had cholen Sir Foha Penington to that 


| place in the room of the Earl of 1Vorthumber- 


land; and ſent a Command to the Earl of 1T-:- 


* wick, to relign the place to him. But the Earl 
| choſe rather to obey the Ordinance of Parliament, 


and with great courage and Policy gotthe Fleet 
into his hands,though many of the Captains {food 
out againit him, alledging that they had the Kings 
Command to obey Sir Fohz Pecnington but tac Earl 
deprived them of their Commands, and polleſſed 
himſelf of the Ships; taking ſhortly afrer another 
ſhip called the Lion, of great import, coming 
out of Holland, and laden with Gunpowder; which 
proved a great addition to his ſtrength. 

All men at this time began todeſpair of the Kin35 
return to his Parl.and therefore on the 10 of 7:7 
was an order made in Parl.for bringing in mony & 
plate,to raiſe Arms for the Cauſe;the puvlick faiiit 
{or repaiment to them that brought it ia , was £en- 
p7ged by the Parl.and intereſt of eight in the 1c. 

/hich was accordingly brought in in great abu- 
dance by wel] aftcCted People; as ailo Horſes ad 


Arms ſor that ſervice. D 4 The 
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The King at that time received money, | 
and Arms, with Ammunition out of Holland up- F 
on the pawning of the Crown tJewels which the }; 
Queen had carried over in February before. He | 
then ſent out his Commiſſions of Array to Arm | 
the people, into all Counties ; wherein he uſed | 
the Parliaments own words, as in a Jeer of them. | 
For the Parliament profeſſed that their receiv- F 
ing of Plate and money, andlevy ing of forces | 
was, To maintain the Proteſtant Religion, the Kings ) 
Perſon , dignity, and authority ,, the Laws of the | 
Land, the peace of the Kingdom , and priviledge of 
Parliament.The Kings words were the ſame; name- F 
Iy, ro maintain the Freteſtant Rcligion, his own Per- | 
fon and authority, the Laws, Kingdoms Peace, and | 
priviledge of Parliament. And whereas the Par- | 
liament in their Declarations , both then and 
afcerward, uſed to ſay that they did arm againſt 
a malignant Party , by whom the Kings Perſon 
was in danger; hen his fail the like, and that | 
for the ſafety of his own Perſon and people, 
there was ' an inevitable neceſlity of putting | 
the Kingdom into a poſture of defence; uſing thoſe | 
very words in his Commiſſion of Array, which % 
they did in their Ordinance for the lia. And | 
invited people to bring Plate and money to him, 5 
in that language which the Parliament did; nor | 
did it prove leſs effeCtual , for many Lords, Gen- } 
tlemen, and cthers very freely brought in money | 
and Plate, to ſerye the King, within a ſhort * 
itpace. ' | "4 FEC 
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In all this heat of Preparations, the King , 
before thoſe Lords that were with him in the 
North, made a ſolemn Proteſtation, as before 
God, that he would not engage them in any 
War againſt the Parliament, but only for his 
neceſſary defence ; that his deſire was to 
maintain the] Proteſtant Religion , the liber- 
ties of the ſubject, and priviledge of Parlia- 
ment. Upon which thoſe Lords made a ſolemn 
Proteſtation, as before God, and ſubſcribed their 
names to it, that they djd believe the Kings in- 
tention to be as he ſaid ; namely, that he had no 
purpoſe to levy War againſt the Parliament ;, and 
that he endeavoured only to maintain the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, the Laws, Liberties of the ſub- 
ject, and jult priviledge of Parliament. 
The King immediately after this took a pra- 
greſs about the Countries adjacent, and at divers 
places made ſpeeches to the Gentlemen, and in- 
habitants, full of gracious promiſes, and declar- 
ing his intentions to preſerve the peoples Liber- 
ties, and priviledge of Parliament ; after which 
he returned to York:and having raiſed an Army of 
three thouſand foot,and one thouſand Horſe,went 
to Beverly, with an intention to beſiege Hull ; 
making proclamation before-hand , that no man 
ſhould preſume to aſſiſt Zull againſt him, or bring 
any force thither. The Parliament, on the 0- 
ther ſide publiſhed a Declaration, for the pre- 
ſervation and ſafety of the Kingdom, and of - 
the Town of Hull, with aſſurance of ſatisfaCtion 


to all thoſe who ſuſtained any 1oſs by theif ſer- 
VICE 
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vice for ſafety of that Town, or by overflow. 
ing of water upon the grounds there. The 


King was within two hours march of All ;. 


when Sir Fon Hotham, calling a Council of War, 
by whom it was thought ſo fit, drowned the 
Country about Hull, drawing up the Sluce , 
giving the Onners time to remove their 
Cattel and goods , the Parliament being to 
ſatisfy their Damages upon the publick 
faith. Sir John Meldrum , an old Sounldier , 
was afliſtant to HMHothom , who fallying 
bravely out of the Town with five hundred 
Townfinen , made the Kings party retreat ta 
Beverly , fome being flain, and taken in the 
Chale. 

Within a ſhort time after, ( when five hun- 
dred men fent from Londor arrived at Hull ) 
Sir John Meldrum made a ftercer Sally , and 
forced moſt of the leaguer to retire difor- 
derly, one and twenty of them being ſlain, and 
fifteen taken Priſoners; and following his good 
ſucceſs, came to Aulby, where the Kings Maga- 
zin of Arms, Ammunition, and Fireballs were 
kept in a Barn; all which he took, and fired the 
Barn; Upon which the R.calling a counci] of War, 
upon their advice broke up his fiege before Hull, 
On the 12. of 7zlythe Parliament Voted that an 
Army ſhould be raiſed for the ſafety of the Kings 
Perſon,and defence of the Parliament. Of which 
the Earl of E/-x, a man of eminent fidelity and 
worth, was by an unanimous conſent of both 
Houſes choſen Genzral, | 

Some 
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Soine Lords and Members of the Commons 
were ſent down into the Counties to ſettle the 


E Militia, and raile forces for defence of ſeveral 


Towns and placcs. And divers Members of the 


! Houſes Liſted themſelves in the Lord General 


Eſſex his Army.; and took Commiſſions from him 
as Colonels. | 

But immediatly after this time, the Kings 
Commiſſions of Array were ſent down into 
every County ( though often declared by the Par- 
liament to be wllegal ) and were obeyed in many 
places more than the Parliaments Ordinances for 
the Militia by reaſon that ſo many Lords 
and Gentlemen adhered to him now againſt the 
Parliament. But tacre were ſcarce any Coun- 
ties free from contention, betwixt the Commiſ- 
ſioners ofthe one, and the Ordinances of the o- 
ther > which ſ{trugled together, with great No- 
bility , and Gentry on both lides ; neither had 
the King'sProclamations nor the ParliamentsOrdi- 
nances obedience from all, only as far as the now 
drawing ſwords enforced it. 

During theſe ' divitions in ſeveral Counties , 
London 1t ſelf was not free > for the Lord May- 
or of London , Sir Richard Gurney , was by the 
Parliament committed Priſoner to the Tower of 
London, for moving ſedition in the Kingdom , 
by cauſing the Kings Commiſſion of Array (a 


thing declared illegal by both Houſes ) to he Pro- 


claimed in the City; and afterwards an additional 
impeachment was brought againſt him by theCom- 
mon Council of Londen, for divers breaches of his 
: Oath 
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Oath in that Office, and contemning the Qr. 
ders of Parliament. | 
After many days attendance concerning theſe | 
accuſations, on the twelfth day of Auguſt he þ 
received his cenſure at the Honſe of Lords, 
which was, That he ſhould be turned out of hu | 
Majoralty ;, That he ſhould never bear any office in 
the City, or Commonwealth , That he ſhould be F 
3ncapable of any honour or dignity to be conferred | 
on him by the King ; and Committed Priſoner to the { 
Tower during the pleaſure of both Houſes. : 
Many Proclamations about that * time paſ- 
ſed from the King, and Declarations from the 
Parliament , one from the King againſt the Earl 
of Eſſex, as a Rebel, and all that adhered un- | 
to him ; and a Declaration from the Parliament, | 
recounting all that the Kings evil Counſel ( for | 
ſo they called it) had done illegally againſt them: | 
the Parliament likewiſe publithed what in par- | 
ticular had been done by his party againſt Jre- F 
land; and how that unhappy Kingdom had been | 
of late robbed of many reliefs, of Cloaths , | 
Victuals and Arm:, which the Parliament had ſent F 
them, by the King and his party. : 
While theſe writings on both ſides laſted ; | 
the King removed often to gather ſtrength, | 
and in ſeveral places made Speeches to the Coun- | 
tries, with many Proteſtations of his affetion 
to the people. At laſt he came to IVorringham, 
where, about the middle of Auguſt, he ſet up 
hisStandard Rojal.Very few People came to it, nor 
had the K. at that time any conſiderable ſtrength 3 
nor 
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nor if the Parliament would then have ſerzed 
upon his perſon, could he haye kept himſelf our 
of their hands. 

From Nottingham on the twenty fifth of that 
month he ſent a meſlage to the Parliament, by the 
Earls of Southampton, and Dorſet , and Sir Jobn 
Culpeper. 

in that Meſlage he ſignifeth a deſire to compoſe 
the difference by a Treaty ; that a certain number 
of Perſons ſent, and enabled by the Parliament, 
may treat in ſome indifferent place, with the like 
number authoriſed by him. 

The Parliament anſwer , That until he put 
them in a condition to treat, that is, until he 
take down his Standard, and recal thoſe Procla- 
mations , wherein he calleth (a things unheard 
of before) both Houſes of Parliament Traitors 
and Rebels, they cannot, by the fundamental 
priviledges of Parliament, or by the publick truſt 
repoſed in them, or with the general good of 
the Realm, admit of any ſuch Treaty. 

The King denied that he advanced his Stan- 
dard againſt the Parliament, or that he called 
them Rebels ; but within few days,in his inſtruCti- 
ons to his Commiſſioners of Array , Marqueſs 
Hartford, the Earl of Cumberland, and the Lord 
Strange, he again called the Earl of Eſſex Rebel 
and 1 raitor. 

Thus did they contend for ſome time by De- 
clarations and Proclamations ; which proved all 
fruitleſs, as to fatisfying of the people ; nor could 
this lamentable War be averted. 

Prince 
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Prince Rypert and Prince Maurice, the ſecond 


'and third Sons of the late King of Bohemia, were || 


now come into Erngland the beginning of Sep- 


tember, to offer their ſervice to the King ther | 
\ Uncle, whom he preſently put into commands, 


Prince Rupert , the Eldeſt and fiercer by nature, F 
commanding a Body of Horſe, flew with great Þ 
fury through divers Counties, railing men for the | 


Kings ſervice ina rigorous way , committing out. { 
rages to thoſe who favonred the Parliament ; 


' upon which the Houſes fell into a debate, agree- 


ing that a Charge of Treaſon ſhould be drawn F 


- up againſt him, tor endeavouring the deſtruction 


of this State, and abuſing that Court which re- | 


preſented it. 


The King marched another, way 5 and pal- | 


ſing through Derbyſhire, Leiceſterſhire, and Not- 


tinghamſhire, he Commanded the trained bands | 


of thoſe Counties to attend, and Guard his per- 
ſon; and when they were met, he diſarmed the 
greateſt part of them, taking as many Arms as 
leryed for two thouſand men, beſides good ſums 
of mony, which he borrowed by conſtraint ; 
proteſting ſtill ( as uſually he did) to maintain 
the Proteſtant Religion, the Laws and liberties 
of the ſubject, and the priviledges of Parlia- 
ment. | 

The Parliament Army, raifed under the Con- 
duct of the General Effex , was now grown in- 
to a conſiderable Bulk ; conſiſting of about four- 
teen thouſand Horſe and foot, their general 
Rendezvout Was at Northampton, Where many 
of 


—— 
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of the chief Commanders ſtaid with them, cx- 
petting the preſence of the General himſelf. The 


Lord General Eſſex, on the ninth of September 
taking his leave of the Parliament and City of 


| London, went towards Northampton, and was 


waited on by the trained Bands and a great 
number of armed Gentlemen from Eſſex Houle to 
the end of the City with great ſolemnity. The 
Parliament {cnt a Pctition to the General at Norrh- 
hampton , to be by him preſented to the King in a 
ſafe and honourable way ; the effeft of which 
was, humbly to entreat his Majeſty to withdra 
his preſence from thoſe wicked perſons about 
him, and not to mix his danger with theirs ; 
but that he would return to his Parliament,and 
ſuch like things. 

The King intending to ſeize upon Worceſter , 
ſent Prince Kapert thither with ſome horſe, which 
Eſſex fearing, to prevent the King , command- 
ed part of his forces to march thither ſpeedily, 
himſelf following with his Army. | 

Some skirmiſhes happened between that party 
of Parliamentarians and Prince Rypert, before the 
coming of General Eſſex , but Prince Rypert 
when the forerunners of Efſex his Army were 
in ſight , with great ſpeed fled out of Worce- 


. fter. General Eſſex, leaving a Gariſon at North- 


hampton, marched to Coventry which Town he 
alſo Gariſoned, as likewiſe Warwick, and mar- 
ched from thence with nis main Army to Wer- 
ceſter , where he made ſome ſtay. 


The 
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The King at that time with a ſmall body of | 
Horſe went to Shrewsbury , to which place he | 
cauſed a Mint to be brought, and Coined his Plate; | 
for many Gentlemen about that time had , be. | 
ſides money and arms, brought Plate in-unto him. | 
At Shrewsbury he grew wonderful in ſtrength, ſo F 
that within three weeks after his coming thi- |þ - 


ther, from a ſmall inconſiderable body of Horſe 
he was grown into an Army conſiſting of about 


ſx thouſand foot, and three thouſand-'Horſe , | 


and two thouſand Dragoneirs. 

From Shrewsbury the King marched along by 
Coventry, and came to Southam , being. but a 
{mall diſtance from the Lord General Efex his 
Army : from whence he ſtruck a terror ("though 
ſo far off) into the City of London it felt ; Be 
he was then nearer to London by a days march 
than the General was; inſomuch-. as that LZon- 
don made great proviſions to Guard 1. ſelf, 
aud the Parliament ſent twelve Companies to 
poſſeſs and Guard Wirdſor Caſtle, The Gene- 
ral thought it his chief work to follow the Kings 
Army, for fear he ſhould march toward: Loy- 
aon , and by reaſon of that haſte, Ilefr behind 
him a great part of his forces, and great 
Artillery. | . 

The King perceiving that, and loth to loſe 
ſo good an advantage of fighting (before the 
Parliament Forces were conjoyned-Y turnedback 
againſt General Eſſex ; who was alſo reſolved to 
give Battel, a | | 
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A fair Champian ground there is near Keynton,a 


| Village in Warwzckshire; and not above twenty 
| furlongs from that Village, a great and ſteep hill, 
. F upon which the Kings Army had ſpread them- 
ſelves, and at the foot of that Hill, a large plain, 
| called the Vale of the Red Horſe; Here firſt the 
i- | - Battel joyned ; the Royalliſts deſcending cheerful- 
ly down the Hill ; and the Parliamentarians from 


Keynton approaching toward them; the hight was 
begun with great Courage, and much ſlaughter on 
buth parts ; on one fide the Earl of Lindſey; on 
the other the Earl of Eſſex manfully diſcharg- 
ing the parts both of Generals and fouldiers. 
But preſently after the Batrel was begun, Prince 


| Rupert, #who Commanded the Horle in the Kings 


V1ght ine » fell in with ſo furious a Charge upon 
the PaMaments lefr wing, (where moſt of their 
Horſe were placed) that immediately he put to 
light all thoſe Parliament Horſe ; whole foot like- 
wiſe, being left by the Horſe, betook themſelves 
to ior Prince Rupert following the chaſefar , 


and grfedy of pillage, whileſt he was buly in ſeiz- 
ing th# carriages and baggage of his Enemies, 
ſpent ſo much time therein, that the Kings Victo- 
ry ( which was almoſt gotten) was by tnat means 


| quite loſt : for in the Kings left wing the fortune 


was not equal, whom Sir William Balfore charged 
foroundly, that he broke the beſt foot Regiments, 
and ſeized upon the Kings Artillery. There was 


| 2 bloody fight ; in that place the Kings Standard 
{ wastaken,but ſoon loſt again ;there were flain and 
| taken Priſoners many wow men, among whontr 


Lindſey 
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Lindſey the Kings General was taken priſoner , Þ 
who died within few hours of his wounds. Night F 
[reed the fight and gave a ſafe retreat to both | 

des : both ſides challenged the Victory to them- F 
leves; for which thanks were publickly given to | 
God both by the Parliament and the King; foron | 
both fides appeared ſome marks of Victory, as | 
Enſigns, Cannons,and priſoners taken. Concern- | 
wg the numher of the ſhin was no agreement;both 
parties reporting too falſely ; but it was thought | 
that of both Armies (though more of the Kings 
fide than the other) were ſlain in that Battel above 
five thouſand. General Eſſex marched to Coven- 
try to refreſh his Army; the King to Oxforazas to 
his winter Quarters. Prince Rypert witha body of 
Horſe flew up & down the Country night and day, 
plundring and robbing Towns and Villages ; and 
made his Excurſions ſo far out of Oxford, that he 
ſtruck a terrour into the City of London it ſelf; in 
fo much as that they deſired General Efex (who 
bad defigned to follow the King ) that he would 
bring his Army nearer to London. 

Eſſex on the ſeyenth of November came to Weſt- 
minſter (quartering his forces in the adjacent Vil- 
tages) and was received with great honour by both 
Houles of Parliament ; and was preſented with five 
thouſand pounds, as a gratuity ; witha large ac- 
knowledgement of -his valour, and pains under- 
gone for the Common-wealth. 

Before the General departed from London, an- 
other bloody Battel was fought about Branford. | 
And fo happened the occaſion 5 Fhe Parliament | 

| grieyed 
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prieved for this unnatural War, deſirous to ſave 
the Kingdom, and recover Jrelazd, had agreed 
upon a Petition for Accommodation, to be pre- 
ſented to the King, being then at Colcbrooke , by 
the Earls of Northumberland, and Pembroke, the 
Lord Wainman, Maſter Pierpoint , and Sir John 


| Teſtey. 
The _ gave a fair Anſwer, proteſting be- 
fore God, That he was grieved for his peoples 


fufterings, and in order to peace, was willing to 
reſide near London, and receive ſuch propolitions 
as they would ſend, and treat with them. 
As ſoon as the Commiſſioners were gone with 
this anſwer, the Kings Artillery (forſo all rela- 
fions agree ) advanced forward with the Horſe, 
thorow Colebrook, after them toward Londen z and 
faking advantage ofa great miſt, which happen- ' 
ed that night, they marched to Brainford ; and 
fell upon the Parliaments Forces that were 
Quartered there, which was a broken Regiment 
of Colonel Hell's. The Kings Army killed ma- 
ny of them'; and lad, in likelihood, utterly 
deſtroyed them all, if the Lord Brooks, and Co- 
lonel Hamdens Regiments, that were billeted 
not far off, had not come in to their relief ; who 
maintained a great and bloody fight againſt the 
Kings Army , till both ſides at night retreated; 
many were ſlain and taken priſoners on both 
ſides; and both reported themſelves Conquerers, 
as before it happened at Keyaton Battel. | 
News of this unexpected fight was ſoon at Zoz- 
don,' where the General on ſitting 1n _— 
| 2 whi- 
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whither alſo the noiſe of their great Artillery 
was eaſily heard ;: He took Horſe immediately 
to get ſtrength together , and relieve his enga- 
ged men, bur night had parted them, and the 
King was retired to his beſt advantages. 

All that night forces came out of London thi- 
ther, ſo that on the Sunday Morning, being the 
14", of November, a wonderfnl number of ar- 
med men were met, and had ſo far encompaſt the 
Kings Army , ( ſmall m _ of them ) 
that many hoped for an end of the War ; but 
God was not fo pleaſed, for the King eſcaped 
by reaſon of this errour : Three thoufand Par- 
liament foukdiers were then at Kingſton : They 
were commanded to leave that Town, and march 
ſpeedily thorow Surrey, and over London Bridge, 
{o thorow the City, to Brainford, to ſtop the ene- 
mies paſſage to London. A reaſon of that Com- 
mand was afterwards given, becauſe the Lord 
General was not afſured of ſtrength enough to 
ſtop the enemy from going to London; nor could 
be before-hand ſure of fo great a force, as he 
alterwards perceived to be come to him before 
morning. 

Thus did the enclofed King eſcape, and retreat- 
edthorow that Town of Xingſton, being ſo aban- 
doned by the Parliament 1ouldiers; and after 
he had plundred the Country thereabouts, re- 
tired fately to his Winter quarters at Oxford. 
'The Parliament conſidering this Action of the 
King, began to hope little upon any Treaty 
ieſolvinz that the General ſhould ſpeedily pur- 

us 
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| ſhe the Kings forces, and fall upon them; and 
| the City of LZendonto encourage the Parliament, 
| made aPetition to them ; wherein they entreat- 
| ed, That they would proceed no further in #he bufs- 
| neſs of Accommodation , becauſe evil counſel was ſo 
prevalent with the King , that he would but delude 
tem; that they had heard his forces are weak ; 
and entreat that his excellency would follow and fall 
upon rhem 5, the City as heretofore, being ready to 
ſpend with all willingneſs their lives & fortunes,to aſſiſt 
the Parliament. For which Petition and Proteſta- 
tion the Parliament returned vhanks to the City, 
and according as they defired, it was decreed in 
Parliament. 
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4 ſhort mention of the Progreſs of this 
Civil War. 


HE beginnings of the Civil War, to- 
gether with the Series of cauſes from 
whence it ſprung, as likewiſe the de- 
grees by which it grew, have been al- 

ready briefly and clearly ſhewed ; The things 
which remain to be unfolded are of ſo great a 
weight, of ſo yarious a nature, and of ſo many 
ieces;that ſcatce any HiſtorianI might ſayHiſto- 
Ty it ſelf) is ſufficient to weave fully together ſo 
many particulars; my intention therefore is to 
make only a ſhort mention,not a full Narration, of 
that Variety. | | 
For the War went on with horrid rage in ma- 
ny places at one time ; and the fire once kindled, 
caſt forth through every corner of the Land not 
galy ſparks but devouring flames infomuch = 
nas: oO” che 
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the kingdom of England was divided mto more 
Wars than Counties; nor had. ſhe more fields 
than skirmifhes, nor Cities than Sieges; and 
almoſt all the Palaces of Lords, and great Houſes 
were turned eyery where into Garritons of War - 
they fought at once by Sea and Land, and 
through all England ( who could but lament the 
miſeries of his Country ? ) ſad ſpectacles were of 
plundering and firing Villages; and the fields, 
otherwiſe waſt and deſolate, were rich only , 
and terribly glorious in Camps and Armies. 

The following Summer, namely in the year one 
thouſand ſix hundred forty three, proved for a 
long time fatal to the Parliament ; and Fortune 
ſeemed to have condemned the caule of Liberty ; 
ſo exceedingly did the King party flouriſh in ſuc- 
ceſſes and Victories; and the Parliaments condi- 
tion every where low, fo that they wcre near to 
ruine, who in the end prevailed. 

In the Weſt Sir William Waller, a Parliament 
Chieftain, who had gotten divers Victories, and 
then almoſt quite vanquiſhed Sir Ralph Hoptor, was 
at laſt(namely in Zuly ) utterly defeated by the L. 
Wilmot, Who came from Oxford with an Army of 
the King's ; and having loſt all his Army, return- 
ed to London: and ſuch as the fortune of the Field 
was, was the condition of Towns and Garriſons ; 
for immediately after Walleys deteat, the two 
greateſt Cities of all the Weſt were yielded up , 
Briſtoll to Prince Rupert , and Exceſter to Prince 
Maurice. 

Atthe ſametime, in the North of England,was 
| E 4 + the 
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the like ſucceſs ; where the Lord Fairfax, who, 
with his valiant Son, had long and proſperouſly 
maintained the caule of the Parliament,being now 
overpowered by a puiſlant enemy,the Earl of New. 
caſtle,and almoſt all his Forces ſcattered, was dri- 
ven. into Hull, and there belieged. 

Eſſex himſelf the great General at the ſame time 
his Army decreaſing ſuddenly, ſome dying of fick- 
neſs, others for want forſaking their colours, was 
conſtrained to leave the field, and return to Lon- 
don, quartering the ſick and weak remnant ofhis 
Army at K5ngſton, and other | rg places, un- 
til a Recruit could be made fof him. 

The Parliamentarians were now 1n a deſperate 
condition, and their ſtrengths every where bro- 
ken; on the other ſide the Royalliſts ſtrong and 
dreadful in Arms, Men, and Horſes, conquer- 
ours of all the Weſt,of Wales,and the North of Eng- 
land, as far as the very borders of Scotland. One 
only Town of Note in the Midland Country , 
Gloceſter, ſtood out yet, faithful and conſtant ta 
the Parliament, and much defired by the King ; 

who in great diſdain that this Town ( after Bri- 
ftol and Exceſter were yielded ) ſhould ſtand out, 
came in perſon to beſiege it witha great Army. 

The Queen was now arrived in England, and 
had brought with her great ſtore of Arms, bought 
in Holland with the money which ſhe had raiſed by 
pawning the Crown-Jewels there; whoſe coming 
_ this time ſeemed rather toa Triumph than a 
War. |-* | « a-cunrber 
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Gloceſter not only ſtaid the carcer of the Kings 
Victories ; but made a great change in the Condi- 
tions of the ſides. The City was gallantly de- 
fended againſt a great and flouriſhing Army 
whereing Maſſey the Govenour juſtly gaineda won- . 
derful renown ; ſo long did he defend the City un- 
til General Eſſex could be recruited with an Army 
great enough to raiſe the Siege ; and march thi- 
ther from London, cighty miles. 

Famous and honourable, in the judgement of all 
men, was that expedition of General Eſſex, who by 
ſo long a March, fighting often with great Bodies 
of the Kings Horſe by the way, brought notwith- 
ſtanding his whole Army ſafe to Gloceſter, raiſed 
the Siege, relieved that Town, and in his retreat 
from thence encounter'd & vanquiſned the Kings 
Army in that memorable Battel of Newbury. 

After this time the Parliament reyived;of whoſe 
condition Wiſe men might juſtly have doubted , 
if the King leaving Gloceſter, had marched di- 
rely with his Victorious Army to London; which 
was then not at all fortified, and miſerably diſtra&t- 
edwith faCtions within it. Or beſides,if the Earl of 
Newcaſtle, letting alone the beſieging of Hull 
( which likewiſe proved fruitleſs) had poured out 
his numerous forces upon the Eaſtern aſſociated 
Counties : but it otherwiſe pleaſed God, who is 
the only Lord of Hoaſts, and by whoſe providence 
all things are guided. | 

Both ſides now, by this Victory of Eſſex, ſeem- 
cd to be put into an <qual ballance both of ſtrength 
and reputation z and this ſad War not only likely 
to 
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to be continued, bur extended to a greater lati. 
tude: on one ſide the Parliament inviting to their 
aſſiſtance their brethren| of Scotland : on the 0. 
ther fide the King calling in his Iriſh. The Scots 
by a Covenant to be taken by both Nations for 
' conſervation of Religion, Laws and Liberties : the 
Iriſh by a ceſlation of Arms granted by the King 
(a peace being alſo promiſed) were drawn in. 

TteScots promifed the Parliament(from whom 
Commiſſioners were ſent to Edenburgh about that 
buſineſs) that they would bring into Ergland to 
their afſiſtance an Army conſiſting of one and twen, 
ty thouſand Horſe and foot : the Parliament en- 
gaged themſelves to pay the Scots 1cooo0.pounds 
toward the charge of raiſing that Army. 

But the King dealt not ſo openly with thoſe 
bloody Iriſh, in bargaining for their aſliſtance,but 
by a pretence of ceſſation of Arms for the behoof 
of the Engliſh Proteſtants in that Kingdom ; 
which ceſſation notwithſtanding was for the be- 
nefit of the Iriſh Rebels ; in lien'of which favour, 
they gave the King thirty thouſantt pounds. 

This was that ceſſation of Arms ſo much ſpoken 
againſt by honeſt men in London, for that rea- 
ſon eſpecially, that it was direCtly againſt a Law, 
and the Kings faith: for it was enacted by autho- 
rity of Parl:ament (the King alſoſigning the At) 
in the year 1641. That the War againſt thoſe 
bloody Triſh Rebels ſhould proceed , until it were decla- 
red by Parliament that Ireland were fully ſubdued , 
and that ng peace, nor any ceſſation of Arms ſhould be 
made with thoſe Rebels, without the conſent of both 
Fonſes of Parliament, Thus 
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Thus was aſſiſtance brought to either ſide; to 
the King ( which he eſpecially aimed atin this bu- 
ſineſs) that Engliſh Army , which for almoſt a 
whole years ſpace had fought yaliantly and Victo- 
riouſly againſt thoſe Rebels, was now brought 
into England ( within five months after that ceſ- 
ſation ) to fight againſt the Parliament of England: 
but the cauſe being changed, the fortune of thoſe ' 
Souldiers was likewiſe changed, for they had no 
ſucceſs in Exgland, but within a ſhort time after 
their atrival, that whole Army was utterly de- 
feated ; and all. their chief commanders, with 
ſeventeen hundred common Souldiers, were taken 
priſoners by Sir Themas Fairfax. 

' The Scotch Army, that Winter following, as 
bout the middle of January, paſſing oyer Tweed 
came into England. The Earl of Leven was Ge- 
neral; his kiniman David Leſley commanded the 
Horſe : the ſnow that fell at that time coyered the 
ground inan unuſual depth, and as great a froſt 
had congealed al] the rivers; but the heat of fight- 
ing wasgreater than the rigor of the air ; and the 
patience of Souldiers overcame the hard weather: 
The Earl of Lever marched with his forces againſt 
the Earl of Newcaſtle, who with a great Army 
poſſeſſed the Northern parts of England for the 
K. nordid the war go on with leſs vigour in other 
parts. In the beginning of the Spring great Armies 
were raiſed on both ſides, and filled af the coun- 
tries with terrour : all the following Summer , 
which fell in the year 1644. they fought with e- 
qual fury, andalmoſt equal fortunes; infomuch 
| as 
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as that England by the dubiouſneſs of ſucceſs 
on both ſides, and ſad viciſſitude of calamitous 
ſlavghters,was made an zobappy Kingdom. 

The Kings fortune was ſuſtained by brave 
Armies 1a the Weft, under the Princes Rupert , 
and Maurice ; 1n Wales under Gerard, and others; 
in the midland C6unties under Sir Faceb Aſhley 
an old Souldier ; other Armies were commanded 
by Sir Ralpb Hopton, and Colonel Goring, and in 
the North the Earl of Newcaſtles great Army. 

Nor were the forces of the Parliament inferiour; 
the chief Army under the General Eſſex ; Waller 
commanded another ; the Earl of Marcheſter , 
to whom Cromwel, a ſtout and ſucceſleful Souldier 
was joyned, leda ſtrong Army toward the North, 
where the Lord Fairfax and his ſon had good 
forces,and Sir Fohn 1eldrum not far off; the Earl of 
Denbigh a (tout Commander was with a fair Party 
about Stafford ; and beſides theſe , the grear 
Scotch Army. 

At the beginning of that Summer the Parlia- 
ment attempted a thing of great moment, to be- 
ſiege Oxford, or at leaſt to block up the King 
within that Town; which was endeavoured by 
two Armies, Eſſex on the one ſide , and Waller 
on the other ; but the King deceived them both, 
and with a few light Horſe, eſcaping out of the 
Town, went to join with his greater Armies. 

General Eſſex marched farther into the Weſt ; 
but the expedition proved unhapy both to him- 
ſelf and the Parliament: Waller followed the King, 
but in vain; for he could not hinder his deſigned 
March, 
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March, only ſome skirmiſhes happened between 
parts of their Forces : but nothing was done of 
any great moment, until Walley returned with 
his force toencounter enemies in other places. 
Various were the ſucceſſes this Summer in 


moſt parts of the Kingdom ; in the Weſt, Soath, 


and midland Counties the Kings forces prevailed 
above the Parliament, which perchance had been 
ruined, if the North had not made them amends 
with ſome atchievements, beſides one great Vic 
tory. 

For Leven with his Scotch forces coming the 
laſt Winter into England, beſides the taking of 
ſome Towns and forts, had much weakned New- 
caſtles Army, leſſening their number , not by 
fighting, but enduring the ſharpneſs of that wea- 
ther, which the other could not ſo well do. Ta 
Leven the Lord Fairfax (after Selby was ſo miracu- 
louſſy taken by valiant Sir Thomas Fairfax) joyn- 
ed himſelf with all his forces; to whom alſo the 
Earl of Mancheſter ( after his Lizcoln expedition) 
came with a gallant Army. 

Three Parliament Armies, under three Gene- 
rals, Leven, Mancheſter and Fairfax, with great. 
concord, and unanimity had marched together ; 
and with joyned forces had heſicged the great City 
of York, whereof the Earl of Newcaſtle was Go- 
vernour ; to raiſe the ſiege Prince Rypert was come 
with a great Army out of the South ;, the three 
Generals left theirſicge to fight the Prince; under 
him alſo Newcaſtle having drawn his forces out of 
York,, ſerved ; who on a great plain called _ 
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ſton Moore gave battel to the three Generals: 
This was the greateſt battel of the whole civit 
war: never did greater Armies both in number 
and ſtrength encounter'; or drew more blood in 
one fight. The Victory at firſt was almoſt gotten 
by the Royalliſts, whoſe left Wing ( Fairfax his 
men being difadvantaged by the inconvenience 
of the ground) had routed and put to flight the 
right wing of the Parliamentarians: but this loſs 
was more than recompenced in the. other Wing; 
where Cromwel ( who fought under Mancheſter ) 
charged with ſuch force and fury the right wing 
of the Royalliſts,that he broke the beſt Regiments 
which Prince Rxpert had, and put them all to flight: 
Cromwel, together with David Leſly, purſued them; 
and wheeling about with his Horſe, came oppor- 
Eunely to the relief of his oppreſſed friends in the 
other wing, where they ceaſed not, until they had 
gained a compleat Victory, and all Prince Rupert 
his Ordnance, his carriages, and baggage were 
poſſeſſed by the Parliamentarians. | 
After this Victory, Rupert, with the remnant 
of his forces fled into the Soxth, ſome of the Vitto- 
rious Armies Horſe ig vain purſuing him for ſome 
miles; the Earl of Newcaſtle with ſome of his cho- 
fen friends, leaving York (of which City Sir The- 
mas Glenham took the government) went to Scar- 
borough ;, where within a while after he took ſhip- 
ping, and paſſed into Germany. 
The three Generals, Lever, Mancheſter,and Fair- 
fax, aſter this great Victory, returned to beſige 


York; to whom that City ſoon aftcr, upon _ 
1- 
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ditions, was rendered ; after which they divid- 
ed their forces, and Lever with his Scotch Army 
returning into the North, about the end of that 
Summer took the rich Town of Newcaſtle, about 
the ſame time that the General Efſex unfortunate- 
ly managed his buſineſs in the Weſ#,and having loſt 
all his Artillery, returned to London. 

This Summer the Queen palled into France 
and uſed great endeayour to raiſe aid for the King 
her husband, among the Roman Catholicks ; bur 
thoſe endeavours proved fruitleſs ; yet notwith- 
ſtanding, the War in England, without ſtrangers 
help, went on withrage and blood enough. 

In midit of theſe calamities of War, ſome hope 
of peace began to appear (though it ſoon vaniſh- 
ed again ) and conditions were propoſed both by 
King and Parliament ; upon which, 1n the follow- 
ing February (as hereafter ſhall be ſaid ) they both 
treated. The end of this year, and beginning of 
the next were notably tragical in the puniſhment 
and death of eminent men ; the two Hothams, Fa- 
ther and Son, having been condemned for Trea. 
ſon, for breaking the truſt of the Parliament, and 
conſpiring with the enemy to betray Hull, with 
other crimes, after they had been impriſoned a- 
bove a whole year in the Tower of London, were 
this Decem.both beheaded;and Sir Alexander Carew 
not many days before,who was condemned for the 
fame crime, ſuffered the ſame puniſhment : Famous 
alſoat that time was the death of Wil. Laud Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury ;, the crimes objected againſt 
him were too many, and of too various a-nature 
to 
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to be here related: four years almoſt had thisun- 
happy old man been a priſoner ; yet not enjoyed ſo 
much as the quiet of a priſon ; for oftentimes (a. 
bout fourſcore ſeveral days) he was carried from 
the Tower to Weſtminſter, and there arraigned in 
the Houſe of Lords ; ſo the Fates were pleaſed ina 
ſad compenſation to equal his adverſity, even in 
time, with his proſperity. 

This Fanuary he was beheaded, his life being 
ſpun out ſo long, till he might ſee ( which was the 
obſervation of many ) ſome few dayes before his 
death, the book of Liturgy ' aboliſhed, and the 
Directory, compoſed by the Synod at Weſtminſter, 
eſtabliſhed. 

Though the King and Parliament were both 
thinking ofa Treaty for Peace, yet the care of 
War was not neglected; the King being fplici- 
tous about getting of forreign aid, and the Parlia- 
ment about new modelling their own Army: about 
this buſineſs( which ſeemed of the higheſt concern) 
there was ſome debate between the Lords andCom- 
mons; the Lords were againſt that change,alledg- 
ing that there was no need of new Commanders, 
where the old ones could be accuſed of no faulr ; 
that men of the nobleſt rank were fitteſt to com- 
mand Armies; the contrary whereof might breed 
confuſion in the Commonwealth. The Houle of 
Commons on the other ſide, though they made a 
noble mention of the Earl of Eſſex, and thoſe 0- 
ther Peers, which commanded in the Armies , 
alledged notwithſtanding that the Parliament for- 


ces had been often diſtraCted through the emula- 
Tio 
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tion of Commanders, from whence it proceeded, 
that ſome things very well deligned,had not had a 
proſperous iſſue, that the Army would be better 
diſciplined under one fole Commander. 

Art laſt, when they were agreed, a General was 
choſen to command the new Army; which was Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, a man of eminent valour, and as 
much modeſty,who was then abſent in the North; 
but ſo great a buſineſs could not ſuddainly be fini- 
ſhed : and now the rcime approached for the Trea- 
ty of Vxbridge, in waich three heads were to be 
debated. 


1, Of Religion, and Church Government: 
2. Of the Militia of England. 
3. Concerning the buſineſs of Iceland. 


But the King, before this Treaty began, uſed 
all means to aſlure himſelf of Foreign aid 3 by 
Letters he urged the Q''een,, who was then in 
France, to ſolicite that King, and other Ca- . 
tholicks to aſſiſt him; and that the Queen Regent 
would detain the Parliaments Ships in France. He 
was very earnelt likewiſe for aſliſtance from tne 
Duke of Lorrain , that he might get into England 
that wicked Army of his, ſo notorious through 
Germany and Flanders for all Villany ; of which 
Army, as of that of Marius, when he entred Rome, 
it may be ſaid; ; | 


Nulli geſtanda dabantur kE 
Signa Duchy piſt qui ſcelerum jam fecerat uſum, _ 
FE Att 
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Attulera'que in Cafira nefas. 
No man his Enfigns bore, 


But whothe badge of ſomeknown miſchief wore, 
Ana brought guilt to the Camp. 


At laſt, hope was given him from the Duke of 
Lorrain , of ten thouſand men ; and for bringing 
of theſe Souldiers into England, Goffe was lent in- 
to Holland to negotiate for ſhipping, and other 
neceſlaries. 

The King likewiſe deſired alliſtance at that 
time from the bloody Iriſh Rebcils, and by his 
Letters commanded ©;mnd to make a peace with 
thoſe Rebels, and to promiſe and grant to rhem 
a free exerciſe of their popiſh Religion, and to 
aſſure them, that if by their aſliſtance he could but 
finiſh his war in England, he would abrogate all 
thoſe Laws heretotore made againſt the Papiſts 
there : he gave thanks likewiſe to Murkery Plurket, 
and other of thoſe Rebels, promiſing a pardon for 
all that was paſt. But they were much troubled at 
the Treaty fcr Peace with the Parliament; not 
being ignorant that one necellary condition of 
ſuch a peace mult be, that the war in Ireland a- 
gainft chem, ſhould be continued and proſecuted. 
The King therefore, toremove this their ſcrupu- 
lous fear, wrote to Ormond to this effect ; That he 


Could not refuſe to make a peace with his Parliament,only. 


in favour of thoſe Iriſh ; yet notwitk{tanding from that 
very conſideration ( sf Ormond hanaled the matter 


weſcly ) he might raiſe an atvantage to haſten a peace. 
with 
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with thoſe Iriſh,in letting them know their own danger» 
how they were excluded from all hope of pardon by the 
Parhament, For ( ſaith he ) sf we agree npon all o- 
ther conditions, it will not be convenient for me to dif- 
. ap only concering thoſe Iriſh, therefore let them take 
what I y Sn while time is, and haſten the Peace, and 
when once my faith is paſſed, no humane force ſhall 
make me break it. 
The Queen alſo (remaining in France) Writ- 
ing to her husband, ſeemed to grieve much that at 
Uxbridge they were totreat of Religion in the firſt 
place ; affirming, That if any thing ſevere ag airft the 
Catholicks ſhould be concluded, and yet a peace not be 
made, the King could not hope hereafter for any aſſi- 
ſtance from the Catholick Princes, or from the Iriſh , 
who mult needs think that after they had done their beſt, 
they ſhould at laſt be forſaken. She often entreats 
the King, that he would never forſake the Biſhops, 


- the Catholicks, nor thoſe faithfull friends of his 


that had ſerved him in his Wars : the King promiſ- 
eth her that he would never forſake his friends for 
a peace ; only pcrſwades her to haſten, as much as 
ſhe can, the aids from France, ſaying, That whileſt 
London & aiſtrated berween the Preſbyterians and In- 
dependents, both may be ruined. 


_ In February the Commiſſioners on both ſides 
met at Uxbridpe to treat for peace. For the King 
came the Duke of Richmond, the Marqueſs of 
Hartford, the Earls of Southampton , Dorſet, and 
Chicheſter 5, the Lords Dunſmore, and Capell, with 
Sermonr, Culpeper, Gardiner, Hide, Late, Bridge- 

F 2 many 
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man, Palmer, and others. For the Parliament 
the Earls of Northumberland, Pembrooke , Sa- 
lisbury, and Denbigh ;, of the Houſe of Commons 
Wainman, Vane, Perpoint, Hollis, Prideaux, Saint 
Fokn,Whitleck,, and Crew ;, and beſides theſe , fix 
Commillioners of the Nobility and Gentry of 
Scotland. : 

But nothing at all was concluded at that Trea- 
ty. The King would by no means conſent tothe 
abrogation of Epiſcopacy; nor in the fecond place, 
would he ſuffer the 4{:iato be taken out of his 
hands, which he conceived to be a chief flower 
of his Crown. Yet he was contented that for 
three years it ſhould be governed by twenty e- 
qually choſen out of both ſides. Laſtly , to 
the proſecution of a War againſt the Iriſh 


he could not conſent, baving made a ceſſation of Þ} 


Arms with them ; which in Honour he could not 
break. 

Thus nothing at all being done toward 
peace, the War muſt decide it. The Parlia- 
ment haſten the modelling of their new Army. 
The Earls of Efex, Warwick, Mancheſter, and 
Denbigh freely, and voluntarily lay down their 
Commiſſions. « 

The new modelled Army of the Parliament 
conſiſted of twenty one thouſand ; namely, four- 
teen thouſand foot, ſix thouſand Horſe, and one 
thouſand Dragoons. Siri Thomas Fairfax was 
made General; Philip Skippon, an exccellent 
ſouldier, was made Major General. Colonels of 
the Foot Regiments were Holborn, Forteſcue, Bar 
8 clay; 
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clay,Craford, Ingoldsby, Mountain, Pickerin g, Rains- 
borough, Welden, Aldridge : of the Horle Regi- 
ments Sir Michael Leveſey, Sheffield, Mid :ileton , 
Sidney,Graves,Vermuden, Whaley, Fleetwood, Roſſiter , 
Py. The King on the other {ide had great Forces 
under divers Commanders, to whom he diſtri. 
buted ſeveral Provinces : the Princes Rupert, and 
' Maurice, with numerous forccs polleſied fome of 
the Northern parts of the Kinglom; others were 
held by the Earl of Darby, and Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale: Sir Fohn Biron and Gerard held Wales 
and ſome adjacent Counties. The Weſt was whol- 
iy poſſeiled by three Armies of his, under the 
ſeveral Commands of Sir Ralph Hopton,Sir Richard 
Greenvile, and Colonel Goring, All thele three , 
though Generals by themſelves, yet ſerved under 
the name of Charles Prince of Wales, as their ſi;« 
preme General. 

But the King, not content with ſo great a 
force of Epglith Souldiers ', was more earneſt 
than before, to get over the Iriſh Papiſts ; with 
whom he had bcfore committed the buſineſs to Or- 
mond to make an abſolute peace : but when the 
King percieved that thoſe Iriſh made two high 
demands, and that nothing was effected by Or- 
mond toward the peace in ſo many Treaties , 
and fo long a time, he thought of another way, 
which was, to the Lord Herbert of Ragland , 
Sor» to Worceſter ( whom he had created Earlot 
Glamorgan ) a 7Tealous Papiſt, and therefore 
moſt acceptable to thoſe Iriſh Rebels ; the King 


gave fuil power by his Letters, to make a peace 
| PF 2 with 
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with, and indulge to the Iriſh whatſoever ſhould 
ſeem needful. It ſeemed ſtrange to all men 
( when theſe things were brought to light, which 
was before the end of that year ) that ſuch a 
buſineſs ſhould be carryed on, and yet concealed 
from the Lord Digby, Secretary for Ireland, and 
Ormond, the Lord Lieutenant, to whom the 
whole matter of that peace had been before 
committed. 

But the King, when he ſaw it too hard a thing 
otherwiſe to make ſuch a peace as would bring 
a certainty of aſſiſtance from them, that he might 
throw all that Envy upon Glamorgan, impower- 
ed him unknown to the reſt : for fo the Rebels, 
ſweetened with large promiſes ( unknown to Or- 
ond ) might the better adimir of conditions juſt 
in-ſhew, and openly excuſable ; and the King 
might draw from Jreland (ſuch Souldiers as would 
more firmly adhere to his ſide, and he might truſt 
( as being the greateſt haters of Engliſh Prote. 
ſtants, and delpairing of pardon ) againſt the 
Parliament of England. 70. 
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He therefore gave Lefters of authority to $4 
morgan, In thele words : 


Sy LES by the grace of God King of Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, andir.land, Defer- 
der of the Faith, Cc. To our Truſty and well beloved 
Couſia , Edward, Earl of Glamorgan Greeting : 
Bein; confident of your wiſdom and fidelity, We do by 
theſe Letters, as if under cur great Seal, grant unto 
you full power and auhyrity to Treat and conclude 
with the Confederate Romaj! Catholicks of Ireland, 
and to indulge to them all thoſe things which neceſſity 
ſrall require, - a::4 which we cannot ſo commodionſly do 
by our Lieutenant, nor our Self publickly ewn at preſent. 
Therefore We command that you do this buſmeſs with as 
much ſecreſie as can be © whatſoever you ſha!l think fit 
to be promiſed in my name, that do I atteſt upon the 
word of a Kinz, and a Chriſtian, to grant to thoſe 
Confederate Catholicks , who by their aſſiſtance 
have abundantly ſhewed ther zeal to us, and our 
Cauſe. Given at Oxtord, under our Royal Seal 
the twelfth day of Match, and twentieth year of our 
Peion, 


Nor into England only did he endeavour to 
bring thole Irith, but into Scorland;, which he et- 
fected, to the great damage of that unhappy 
Kingdom, by Meorrrcſs, about the beginning-of 
the year 1644. When the Scottiſh Covenanters 
came into England to allitthe Parliament, _ 
rroſs 
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troſs went to Oxford to the King, to offer his ſer- 
vice againſt the. Coyenanters In Scotland : |} 
The King to fit him for that purpoſe, creat- th 
ed him a Marqueſs, and gave him his Com. |} hl 
miſſion, to be Lord Governour of Scorlazd, 
and General of all his forces; the King then 
alſo ſent for the Earl of Antrim, to participate 
with Montroſs his Counſels; who entering into 
a confederacy with him before the King , en- 
gaged himſelf there, that he would ſend to 
Montroſs the next April into Argmle ( where 
= pallage is ſhort into Jreland) Ten thouſand 
__ 

This promiſe at the appointed time Aptrrim 
performed in part, but was very deficient in 
the number of Souldiers ; for inſtead of ten 
thouſand, he ſent ſcarce twelve hundred Iriſh in- 
to Scotland under the condutt of Macdonald. HMon- 
zroſs notwithſtanding with theſe men, with 
the addition ' of his Atholions , made up a 

_ ſufficient thieving Army 5, and making ſud- 
den excurſions, he fell into the neighbouring 
Countries, walting all, robbing houſes , and 
buraing up the Corn where he came ; inſomuch 
as that the State had need of great Armies to 
reſtrain his violence ; whileſt the craggy Moun- 
tains of Atholia, and rough woody places 
there gave ſafe retreat to his Highlanders and 
Iriſh, | Ny 

In this manner did Afozrroſs, forthe ſpace al- 
moſt of two-years, lie within the bowles of his 
Countrey like a peſtilent diſea1e 3 ſuch were his 
2506 SS. * 
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retreats, and ſo great his boldneſs in excurſions, 
that noleſs an Army than twelve thouſand was 


' thought ſufficient to defend the Provinces againſt 


him. 

But Morntroſs was toſſed with various turns of 
Fortune. The firſt Summer after his arrival in 
Scotland , he gave the Earl of Arguile a great 
blow, through the negligence of his men ; where 
fifteen hundred were ſlain and taken by ortroſs; 
whereupon the Parliament of Scotland raiſed an 
Army of ten thouſand againſt him, and the ſame 
Parliament condemned Afontroſs ( with ſome 0- 
ther Lords )) to be a Traitor, and an Enemy to 
his Country. MAMontroſs afterwards received a 
great overthrow from Hurry, and was enfor- 
ced to fly to his craggy retreats 3 and ſhortly 
after he was again beaten by Hurry near to Dundee, 
and abſolutely forced to hide himſelt in his old re- 
ceptacles : from whence notwithſtanding on a 
ſudden ( as ſhall be ſhewed anon ) he ſhewed 
himſelf, and ſrom a contemptible eſtate grown 
juitly formidable , he overwhelmed Scorlardin 
a miſerable calamity. 

While the King perſiſted in theſe courſes, the 
Kirk of Scorland, from the Synod at Edenburgh 
ſent Letters to him, containing a ſerious admo- 
nition $ which ( becauſe the admonirion of a Na- 
tional Church may ſeem a thing of ſome mo- 
ment } ſhall be ſet down verbatim, the Preface 
only omitted becauſe long, though very humble, 


The 
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1 = E troubles of our hearts are enlarged, and 
KL our fears encreaſed in your Majeſties behalf , 
perceiving that your Peoples patience us above mea- 
ſure tempted, and 1s like a Cart prefſed down with 
Sheaves, and ready to break, while as beſides ma 

fermer deſizns and endeavours to bring deſolation and 
deſtruftion upon 1s, which were ( and we truſt all 
of that kind ſhall be) by the marvellous and mer. 
ciful Providence of God diſcovered and diſappointed 
our Conntrey 14 now infefted, the blood of divers of 
car brethren ſpilt, and other aits of moſt barbarous 
and horrid cruelty exerciſed by the curſed crew of 
the Iriſh Rebels, and their complices inthis Kingdom, 
wnder the condutt of ſuch as have Commiſſion and 
Warrant from your Majeſty, and unleſs we prove 
wifauhful both toGod and your Majeſty, 'we cannot 
conceal another danger , which is infinitely greater 
than your peoples diſpleaſure. Therefore we , the 
ſervants of the moſt high God, and your Majeſties 
moſt loyal Subjetts, in the humility and grief of our 
hearts, fall down before your Throne, and in the name 
of our Lord and maſter teſus Chriſt, who ſhall judge 
the world in Righteouſneſs, both great and ſmall ; and 
in the name of this whole National Kirk, which we 
repreſent, we make bold to warn your Majeſty freely, 
that the guilt which cleaveth faſt to your Majeſty, 
and to your Throne, ts ſuch, as ( whatſoever flatter- 
eng preachers, or unfaithful Counſellors may ſay. to the 
contrary ) if not timely repented, cannot but involve 
Jour ſelf, and your poſterity under the wrath of the 
evers 
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everliving God : for your being guilty of the ſhed- 
ding of the blood. of many thouſands of your Maje- 
flies beſt Subjelts : for your permitting the Maſs , 
and other Idolatry, both in your own Family, and in 
your Dominions : for your authorizing by the bookof 
ſports, the prophanation of the Lords day : for your 


not puniſhing of publick. ſcandals, and much prophane- 


neſs in, and about your Court : for the ſhutting of 
your ears from the humble and juſt deſires of your faith- 
full ſubje8s : for your complying too much with the po- 
pſh party many ways , and namely by concluding the 
ceſſation of Arms :n \reland > and your embracing 
the counſels of thoſe who have not ſet God, nor your 
good before their eyes * for your reſiſting and oppoſin 
this cauſe, which ſo much concerneth the glory o GeT, 
your own honour, and happineſs, and the peace, and 
ſafety of your Kingdoms : and for what other cauſes , 
your Majeſt y is _ conſcious, and may beſt judge and 
ſearch your own conſcience ( nor wonld we have men- 
tioned any particulars, if they had n«t been publick 
and known ) For all which it ss high time for your 
Majeſty to fall down at the footſtool of the King 
of glory, to acknowledge your offences, to repent time- 
ly, to make - your peace with God through Fe- 
ſus Chriſt ( whoſe bloods able to waſh away your 
great ſins) and to be no longer unwilling that the 
Son of God reign over you, and your Kindgoms, in 
his pure Ordinances of Church-government and 
Worſhip. 


They conclude with a profcſſion and prote- 
| ſtation 
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fation of their conſtancy in ſo juſt a cauſe , 
againſt any oppoſitions whatſoever. This 
admonition of the General Aſſembly of 
the Kirk of Scotland was ſent firſt to the Scotch 
Commiſſioners at London, and by them deli- 
vered to the Kings Secretary : but Eccleſe. 
aſtical admonitions, in the heat of War , little 
availed. | 

When the Spring began, the War with great 
heat and courage on both ſides was renewed, 
General Eſſex had laid down his Commiſſion 
and Sir Thomas Fairfaxwent tO Windſor to his new 
modelled Army ; a new Army indeed , made up 
of ſome remainders of the old ones, and other 
raiſed forces in the Countries z an Army ſeeming 
no way glorious either in the dignity of Com. 
manders, or antiquity of Souldiers, neyer hard. 


ly did any Army go forth to War with leſs confi. 


dence of thetr own ſide, or more contempt of their 
encemies,and did more bravely deceive both ; and 
ſhery how far it was(poſlible for humane conjectures 
to erre. For intheir following aftions and ſuc- 
ceſſes they proved ſuch, as would too much poſe 
antiquity, among all the Camps of their famed 
Heroes, to finde a parallel to this Army. 

He that will ſeriouſly weigh their atchieve- 
ments in the following year, againſt potent and 
gallant Enemies ; and conſider the greatneſs of 
things, the number of Victories, how many bats 
zels were won , how many Towns and Gatri- 
fons were taken z he can hardly think them wo 
| work 
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work of one year , or fit to be called one 
- War. 


But whoſoever conſiders this, muſt take heed 
that he do not attribute too much to them, but 
give it wholly to Almighty God; whoſe providence 
over this Army, as it did afrerwards miracu- 
louſly appear ; ſo it might in ſome meaſure be 
hoped for at the firſt, conſidering the bechavi- 
our and diſcipline of thoſe Souldiers. For the 
uſual vices of Camps were here reſtrained, the 
diſcipline was ſtrict; no theft , no wantonneſs, 
no oaths, nor any prophane words could eſcape 
without the ſevereſt caſtigation ; by which it 
was brought to paſs, that in this Camp, as in 
a well ordered City, paſlage was ſafe, and com- 
merce free. 

The firſt expedition of General Fairfax, asit 
was ordered by the Committee of both King. 
doms, was into the Weſt, to relieve Taunton, 
a Town thar had long, with incredible man- 
hood and conſtancy, under Blake their Govern- 
our , endured a ſharp ſiege by Sir Richard 
Greenvile, and ſeemed to emulate ( tttvugh 
with more happineſs ) the fidelity of old 
Sagunthum : wut this work was not done by 
the General himſelf , but Colonel Welder , 
who was ſent thither with ſeven thouſand 
of the new Army. Fairfax himſelf was re- 
called by the Committee of both Kingdoms to 
go upon other action, 


But 
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But becauſe the King had ſent for Prince 
pert from Wales to come to Oxford, that he 
might joyh forces, and- march into the held ; 
General Fairfax, before he went from Windſor, 
ſent Cromwell with a parity of Horſe, to hin- 
der the Kings deſigns z who marching ſpeedily 
from Windſor ; with great felicity vanquiſhed a 
Part of the Kings forces at 7/ip-bridge,taking divers 
of the Commanders priſoners : the remainder of 
that party flying into Blerchingron Houle , 
were there beſieged, and yielded to Cromyel. 
With the ſame ſucceſs at Bampron-buſh he took 
Vaughan and Littleton > and defeated their 
Forces. LT 

The King, when Prince Rupert and Maurice 
were come to him with their forces, deſign. 
ed his march toward the Eaſt, to take 
poſſeſſion of the Iſle of Ely, which he hoped 
would be betrayed to him by forte of his party 
there. Cromwel , and Major General Brown , 
the Governor of Abington , were Commanded 
to follow the King ; but ſoon recalled; as too 
weak in forces to encounter the King, and to 
aſſiſt General Fairfax in beſieging of Oxford ; 
for then Fairfax was ordered to beſteg Oxford; 
but the deſign was not good, and the Com- 
mittee of both Kingdoms , though too late, 
- XEpented it. ; 


For in the mean time the King ſecurely mar. 


ched Northward with his Army, and took the 
conſiderable Town 'of Leiceſter. | 
LE Pairfax 
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Fairfax recalled from the ſiege of Oxford, 
( while Cromwel was ſent: away to ſtrengrhen 
the Eaſtern Counties ) with all his forces follow- 
ed the King ; nor was the famous battel long 
deferred ; in which all men conjectured whar 
the liberties and Laws of England, and what 
the Kings power ſhould be, muſt be rried by 
the ſword. MNaſeby fields, not far from North- 
ampton were the place where the fate of Eng- 
land was to be determined. The fourteenth of 
Fune was the memorable day : nor was 
the number of the ' Armjes very unequal 
( the Royaliſts only were ſtrongeſt in Horſe ) 
nor the ordering of their Battalia's much an- 
like; The Kings-Front was filled with brave 
Troops of Horſe , the Foot ſtood in the fe- 
cond Body. The right wing was Command- 
ed by the Princes Rwuperse and MAfawice 
the left by Sir Jacob Aſhley ; other Com- 
manders of great quality ſuſtaining their 
arts. 
c The Parliamentarian Foot made a firm Budy 
in the midſt. The wings were guarded by 
the Horſe ; the right wing was commanded by 
Cromwel , who to the exceeding joy of the 
whole Army, that very night before the bar- 
tel was fought, arrived there - the left wing 
by Ireton : Colonel Roſſiter, a brave commander, 
but a little before the battel began, came with 
his Horſe, and rook his place with Cremwelon 
the right wing : the Foot was Commanded by 
| Major 
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Major General Skippory, and divided into twy 


Go with uw. The -Royaliſts, God, 4nd Queen 
ary. 

-x £00 at the firſt (asin ſome other battels ) 
ſeemed a while to flatter the Kings ſide, for 
the left wing of the Parliament was worſted , 
and the Commander Jreton , receiving two 
wounds , was taken Priſoner , and kept ſo du- 
ring the fight. Prince Rupert with great fury 
fell in, and purſued that routed wing ; inſomuch 
that the day had been loſt, if Cromwel, who 
came on with as great force, had not in like 
manner routed and overthrown the Kings left 
wing : the buſineſs now ſeemed in an equal 
bailance, and the wings on both ſides being 
thus ſcattered , they fought ſome time upon 
dubious hopes ; magnanimous Skippor: was griev- 
ouſly wounded ; yet would not forfake the Bat- 
tle, but with all poſſible endeavours diſcharged 
his part till the Victory was obtained : . The 
Fairfaxians at laſt charged ſo fiercely on the Roy. 
aliſts, that they no longer could endure the Brunt: 
The Horſe in all diſordered haſte fled toward 
Leicefter, and forſook the whole body of their 
Foot, with their Artillery and Carriages; who 
being ſurrounded by the Fairfaxiaus, threw down 
their Arms, crying for Quarter, and were all 
baken Prifoners, - 


Bodies. The Parliamentarians word was , 
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This Battel was the happieſt of all other to the 
Parliament, the Victory abſolute, and undoubted, 
and almoſt tive thouſand priſoners carryed to Lon- 
don 3 the Kings Standard, and one hundred other 
tolours were taken, with all their Ordnance, and 
a very rich booty 3 a great quantity .of Gold and 
Silver, and all the ſecret Letters of the King came 
by chis means into the Conquerors hands 3 but 
ſo few were ſlain in this batte], that a reader may 
juſtly wonder how ſo many priſoners ſhould be ta- 
ken, and ſo much wealth purchaſed with the loſs 
of {o little blood 3. for on the Kings fide ſcarce 
four hundred were ſlain 3 on the Parliaments ſcarce 
one hundred. Cromwell with his Horſe purſued 
the vanquiſhed Rojialifſts (who fied a pace, and 
betook themſelves to divers of their own Garri- 
ſons) and bringing back a great number of Prifo- 
ners, returned to the General, who now marched 
with his Victorious Army to Leiceſter, which was 
foon rendred to him. Fairfax, Kkaving a Garriſon 
in Leiceſter, that he might make uſe of his Victo- 
ty to the good of the Commonwealth, and hin- 
der the King from recruiting himſelf, to protract 
this fad War, reſolved to follow him cloſe ; he 
therefore marched Weſtward, that he might both 
purſue the King, and raiſe the Siege of Tarn- 
ton, 

The Kings Letters taken at Naſeby were pub- 
lickly read in London before a great Aſſembly of 
Citizens, where many of both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment were preſent 3 and leave was given to as ma- 
tip as pleaſed; or knew = Kings hand (to —_ 

| tne 
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the calumny of thoſe who ſaid the Letters were 
counterfeit) to peruſe them all, out of which a ſe- 
Ieted bundle were printed by command of the 
Parliament. 


{cs of the people aroſe, tor there appeared his tran(- 
actions with the Iriſh Rebels, and with the Queen 
for affiſtance from France, and the Duke of Lor- 
raign; of which before is ſpoken. Many good 
men were ſorry that the Kings actions agreed no 
better with his words wat he openly protclied 
before Cod, with horrid imprecations, that he 
endeavoured nothing ſo much as the preſervation 
of Proteitant Religion, and rooting out of Pope- 
Ty : yet in the mean time under hand he promiſed 
ro the Iriſh Rebcls an abrogation of thoſe Laws a- 
gainſt them, which was contrary to his late ex- 
preſſed promiſes, in theſe words, I will never a- 
brogate the Laws againſt the Papiſts : and again, 1 
abhyor to think of bringing forraign $ouldiers into the 
Kingdom : and yet he follicited the Duke of Lor- 
raigny the French, the Danes, and the very Iriſh 
for aſſiſtance : they were vexcd alſo that the King 
was ſo much ruled by the will of his wife, as to 
do every thing by her prefcript 3 that Peace, War, 

| Eethpien, and Parliament ſhould be at her difpo- 
all. 

It appeared beſides out of thoſe Letters, with 
what mind the King treated with the Parliament 
at Uxbridge, and what could be hoped by that 
Treaty 3 when writing to the 'Queen, he affirms, 
that it he could have had but two more conſent- 

ing 


From the reading of theſe Letters many diſcour- | 
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ing to his Vote, he would not have given the 
name of Parliament to them at Weſtminſter : at laſt; 
he agreed to it in this ſenſe, That it was not all one 
to call them a Parliament, and te acknowledge them ſa 
zo bez and upon that reaſon (which might have 
diſpleaſed his own fide) he calls thoſe with him at 
Oxford a Mungrell Parliament. | 

The King, after his overthrow at Naſeby, fled 
td Lichfield ; and from thence he went to Hereford, 
to raiſe forces (eſpecially foot, for he had ſtill fore 
of brave Horſe, that came to him after that bat- 
tel) in Wales, in Cornwall, and in other places ? 
but nothing at all that following year profpered 
with the King, Fortune enclining wholly to the 
Parliaments fide , whoſe cauſe it appeared that 
God approved, by the grant of ſo many ſtrange 
and ſignal Victories to them the valour of the 
Roialitts availed not, and all their endeavours fell 
to nothing. 

General Fairfax, after the Baftel of Nuſeby, by 
long Marches paſſed into the Welt. Taunton was 
relieved only by the fame of his approach 3 for 
Goring raiſed his Siege, and went away. That con- 
ſtant Town had been reduced to great extremitiesz 
it had ſuffered much, and done great things againſt 
ſtrong Enemies, and could not at this time in poſ- 
ſibility have held out long, without ſome relief. 
The Parliament rejoyced much at the delivery of 
that Town 3 three Parliament Carriſons about 
that time, and the fore-going year, behaved them- 
{elves with ſuch courage, and conſtancy, as might 


deſerve to be celebrated in a larger Hiſtory vis, 
| G 2 Lim 
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Lime, Plimouth, and Taunton, all which, having 
been often betieged by Prince Maurice, Greenuile, 
Goring, and other Commanders 3 had not only 
held out againſt thoſe ſtrong Enemies, but much 
broken their Forces. 

The things which that new Army under the 
conduct of Fairfax did that following year (ta- 
King no reſt all that ſharp and bitter Winter) were 
much to be wondered at,how many firong Towns 
and Forts they took, how many held Victorics 
they obtained, the ſtories of every ſeveral month 
will declare; of which becauſe they are more a- 
curately deſcribed by other pens, I ſhall here only 
make a ſhoxt mention 3 for within the ſpace of one 
year all the Weſtern Counties of England, great 
Armics under the conduct of Prince Rwpert, Green- 
vile, Hopton, and Goring, being utterly vanquiſh- 
ed and brought to nothing, were xeduced to the 
obedience of Parliament. 

In the months, of Auguſt and September were 
taken Baih, and Sherburn; and Briſtoll it ſelf, the . 
greatelt and moſt wealthy City of the whole Weſt, 
was by Prince Rzpert ſurrendred to General Fair- 

ax. 

The Army alſo, when it was divided, by reaſon 
of the multiplicity of their work, was not leſs 
ſucceſsful in the parts of it 3 Wincheſter, and Ba- 
fing taken by Cromwel , the Devizes, and Barclay 
by other Commanders Fairfax himſelf marching 
(that cold December) into Devoyſhire, took Tiver- 
2013 and with fſirange telicity ttormed and took 


Dartmauth, and afterwards droye the Kings Ar- 
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mies into Cornwall, whom Fairfax purſuing, at 
Torrington,gave Hopton a great overrhrow. In the 
month of February with his Victorious Ariny he 
entred Cornwal., for fear of whom Prince Charles 
fled into the Iſlands of S ally, and in March follow- 
ing, all Hoptons forces, by the Command of the 
Conqueror Fairfax, were disbanded and;ſent a- 
way 3 and the whole County of Cornwal reduced 
to the obedience of Parliament. 

In the following April, Exceſter, and Barnſtable 
were ſurrendred to Fairfax,and Bridgewater ftorm- 
ed 3 but when they yielded, taken to mercy. S. 


Michaels Mhunt, the tartheſt angle of Cornwal, was 


alſo ſurrendred tv Colonel Hamond. Thus Fair- 
fax, the Conqueror of the Welt, having fitted all 
things for his expedition, to make an end of the 
War, is marching to beliege Oxford : Wodſtock was 
already taken by Colonel Rainsborough 3 but in all 
theſe months that the General had done ſuch great 
things in tne Weſt, the other Commanders of 
Parliament were not unfortunate (the Fates ſeem- 
ing to conſpire at that fide} in the North, and 
mid-land Counties of England 3 about the midit 
of Summer Carliſle was ſurrendred by Glenhame 
the Governor to the Scottiſh Army, a Garriſon 
of Scots was put into that Town 3 of which the 
Engliſh complained, as being againſt the Cove- 
nant the Parliament alſo wrotz to Leven to reſtore 
Carliſle to the Engliſh 3 not that they did ſuſpect 
any evil from their brethren, but that conditions 
might be obſcrved, and the mouths of ill-aftected 
people ſtopped , who were too apt to ſay that The 

G 3 Scot 
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Scots came into England not as friends, but Freeboc- 
ters : From that time the Parliament ordained to 
have their Commitſoners (as the Scots had their 
at London) reſident in Edenburgh, to be preſent 
with the Parliament of Scotland; and to that pur- 
pole the Earl of Rztland, the Lord Wharton ; and 
of the Commons Sir Henry Vain the Elder, Sir 
Wiliam Armin, Mr. Hatcher, and Mr. Goodwin were 
choſen. Glenham with his men, after the ſurren- 
der of Carliſle, went to Newark, The Scottiſh 
Army about that time marched under Leven to 
Newark, to beliege that Town, but the Scottiſh 
horſe ſtaid not long there, being forced to return 
into the North, to the aſſiſtance of their diſire(- 
{ed Countrey; For the Engliſh Parliament at that 
time, in midſt of their own proſperity, were nor- 
withſtanding mourners for the calamity of Scor- 
land, a great, unexſpeted, and wonderful cala- 
mityz in which the frailty of humane affairs, and 
the mutable condition of Kingdoms was ſet forth 
by a memorable example; all Scotland within the 
ſpace of one month was loſt and recovered 3 quite 
funk, aud again emergent. 
The man that thus plagued Scotland, was the 
Earl of Montroſs 3 one, on whom the Kings hopes 
ſo much then depended, that out of an earneſt de- 
fire to joyn his " po to Montroſs, the King with 
a body of good horſe marched Northward, bur 
by the forces of Pointz, Gell, Roſſiter, and others 
the Kings expedition was ftopped, that he could 
not meet Montroſs : tor it bad been agreed betwixt 
the King and Montroſs, that at the ſame _ he 
a TO 
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from the South ſhould march Northward, and the 
other from the North, to meet him, ſhould come 
Southward, that the Kings horſe joyned to his foot, 
might make a conſiderable Army in thoſe parts; 
but the Kings paſſage, though he tryed many 
ways, was (as beforeſaid) ttopped. Montroſs, 
mindful of his promiſe, broke out into the Sou- 
thern ports of Scotland, with greater ſucceſs then 
could be hoped, having ſcarce 4000. Highlanders 
and Iriſh, 

A place there was near to Kilſithe, which the 
craggy Mountains, and ſiraightned paſſages had 
made fit for ambuſhes, where Montroſs had ſeated 
himſelf; thither the Army of the State, conhident 
of their number, whilſt unadviſedly they purſued 
the theeving Highlanders, fell into the cunningly- 
diſpoſed ambuſhes, and were cut off with a miſc- 
rable ſlaughter; above five thouſand were {lain, 
and none almoſt eſcaped, but whom the wearied 
Conquerors had not tirength to kill z ſor cruel Mon- 
zroſs (pared none, crying out, They had no need cf 
Priſoners, 

This overthrow of Krlfithe at one battel had 
utterly ruined the State of Scotland, if David Le- 
ſley (about a month after giving an abſolute over- 
throw to Montroſs) had not reliored it; for after 
this ſo unexpected a defeat, the State of Scotland 
had no Army for a Reſerve, or Force to ſtop the 
paſſage of the Conqueror, to whom almoſ all the 
Towns-preſently yielded. The Papifts and Malig- 
nants, and all neuters, with thoſe that had betore 


diſſembled their affections, now joyned with him, 
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the reſt were cut off; all the chicf Nobility of _ 


the Covenanters were forced to fly into Eny- 
land. © 
| A publick Faſt and Humiliation was kept by the 
Engliſh, for the calamity of their brethren of Scot- 
zand, General Fairfax, and other of the chief 
Commanders wrote to Leven, Thut they accounted 
the Calamity of Scotland to be their own, and that 
if their affairs at home would permit, and the Parli- 
ament would command it, they would earneſtly under- 
take that War, and venture their hloods as freely for 
the Scots, as for the Engliſh, till the Enemies of the 
three Kingdoms were fully vanquiſhed. 

But Montroſs his cruel Reign laſted not long, 
ſcarce a whole month; to vindicate Scotland Da- 
vid Leſly was ſufhcient, who with his Horſe com- 
ing thither, at Selkirk gave Montroſs ſo total a de- 
teat, that it ſeemed fully to recompenſe Klſithe ; 
the Victory was gotten in an hours ſpace, and 
(as it was obſerved by a German writer) upon the 
ſame day that the Queen of England at Paris was 
linging Te Dcam Laudamns tor Montroſs his Victo- 
ry at Kilſithe, - 

\ Thus was Scetland recovered before the King 
could come to Montroſs, which notwithſtanding 
the King toon afcer attempted, and marching 
Northward with a ſtrength not contemptible, 
having Gerardand Langdale wich him, came to 
Routenheath, his delign was, that it he could not 
joyn with Montreſs, yet at the leaſt that he might 
raiſe the Siege of Cheſter; for the King was excced- 
ingly lolicitgus for 7 that City, as being the mot 
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convenient Haven to receive the tranſported Iriſh, 
whom he ſo long in vain expected. But that ex- 


pedition proved moſt unfortunate to the King 3 for 


in a battle fought upon Roxtenheath, where Points 
was Commander of the Parliaments Army, the 
King was vanquiſhed, and cight hundred of his 
men ſlain. 

Nor was the Lord Dighies expedition to Mon- 
#roſs more fortunate, who in the following month, 


together with Langdale, having got together one 


thouſand Horſe, marched into the North to that 
purpoſe : for at Sherburn in Yorkghire he was bea- 
ten, and put to flight by Pointz, Copley, and o- 
ther Parliamentarians 3 and afterwards at Carliſle 
he was defeated by Brown and Leſley ; and having 
loſt all his Forces, fled into the Ifle of Man to the 
Earl of Derby; from whence ſhortly after he paſ- 
ſed into Ireland. When Dighy was defeated at 
Sherburn, other ſecret Letters and papers of the 
Kings were taken 3 whereby ſome defigns of his 
were Jaid open, aud ſome things more clearly diſ- 
covered about his tranſactions with Danes, Triſt 
and others. The Ronalifts at Oxford did much 
blame Digby's carcleſne(s, that would carry fuch 
papers with him into a Battel, which were ſcarce 
fate enough in the firongett Fort 3 eſpecially re- 
membring what a ſtir was made about the Letters 
taken at Naſeby. 

Digby was now in Treland, and (about the end 
of December) together with Ormond, treatirfia- 
bout a peace with the Iriſh, when on a fudden 
the Kings affairs began to be endangered- there, 
by 
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by divulging of Glamorgans ſecret tranſaction with 
the Iriſh Rebels, of which we ſpake before 3 Oy- 
moud, and Digby, tearing leaſt it this diſcovery 
ſhould grow too general among the people, that 
all the former rumors would find credit; as name- 
Iy that the King was author of the Iriſh Rebelli- 
on, and {ought to confirm Popery, from whence 
a general revolt of all the Proteſtants might be 
feared 3 and although Digby thought Glamorgan 
to be an unadviſcd man, yet could not ſuppoſe 
him ſo fooliſh, as to undertake ſuch a thing as thar, 
without any warrant at all, Therefore it was a- 
greed betwixt them, that (for fear leaſt, when 
this diſcovery were grown more general, it might 
be too late to vindicate the King, Digby ſhould 
preſently accuſe Glamorgan of Treaſon : But Or- 
»ond and Dighy wcre both troubled with this fear, 
(becauſe at that time three thouſand Iriſh were 
promiſed to go over to the relief of Cheſter) leſt by 
this unſeaſonable vindication of the King, Cheſter 
might be loſt, for want of tranſportation of thoſe 
Forces 3 but when they underſtood that, according 
to Glamorgans compact, thoſe Iriſh were not to go 
for England, before the King had made good the 
conditions which Glamorgan promiſed, and con- 

firmed the peace and while they were conſulting 
about this perpiexcd buſineſs, it was told them ; 
That the Protettants of Dublin, upon that news 
were in a great mutiny, and the worſt was fear- 
ed within tew hours, unleſs the danger were ſpee- 
dily prevented 3 Dighy was enforced to make haſt, 
and accuſe Glamorgan (who was not at all —_— 
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ed, knowing it was only to deceive the people) of 
high Treaſon. Glamorgan therefore with great 
confidence and alacrity went to priſon, affirming, 
That he did not fear to give account at London, or be- 
fore the Parliament, of what he had done by the Kings 
warrant ; but it was wonder to {ce whata change 
inthe Proteſtants at Dwbl:n this teigned accuſati- 
on of high Treaſon ſuddenly made; and they 
who before murmured were now appeaſ- 
&d. 

But yet there remained another difficulty to be 
extricated z Ormond was fcartu), lelt the Iriſh, in- 
cenſed by this injury done to Clamorgay, ſhould 
ſuddenly fly to Arms, before the Kings Forces were 
ready tor them 3 to prevent that danger, he wrote 
to Muckerry concerning, the reaſons of this aQtion, 
and the extream necethity 3 and withal he ſeemed 
toapprove the conditions for peace, as the R ebels 
had propoſed them, and ſent them to Kilkenny to 
be further diſcuſſed, with ſome dubiouſneſs of the 
event, this might ſpend time, until ſome new 
hopes of relieving Cheſter, or otherwiſe ſupplying 
the King, might ariſe. 

But all theſe devices nothing availed the King , 
all his deſigns were fruſtrated, nor cver could he 
bring, into England an Army cither of Tri Rebels, 
Lorraigners, or Danes (God providing, better for 
that Kingdom) until at Jaſt all his Forces every 
where were vanquiſhed, and wholly ſubdued by 
the Parliament 3 tor in the following month, Fe- 
bruary, that very Gity of Chiſter, tor which he had 
bccn ſo fſollicitous, a City fo oiten betieged, and 
, now 
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Howy long defended by Biron, came into the power 
of the Parliamentz for Biron the Governour, 
iipoh honourable terms delivered it up to Brees 
Fon. 

Nor was the Kings fide more lucky in any Coun: 
fy of England ; tor belides the whole Welt (that 
Winter, and the following Spring,) by many field 
Vidtories, and gaining of Towns, conquered by 
Fairfax; in the mid-land Tounties alſo, in the 
North,. and in IWalzs, in ſeveral battels all that 
time the Foialiſts were vanquiſhed by eminent 
Cotnmanders of the Parliament z ſuch as were 
Maſſey, Pointz, Brown, Roſſiter, Mittan, Gell, Breer- 
fon, Langhorn, and others 3 and in the month of 
March (which was the laſt noted held-Vidtory) 
Aſpley himſelf the Kings General was vanquiſhed 
by Morgan in a memorable battle, and taken Priſo- 
her, with one thoufand ix hundred of his men. 
Alhley, when he was taken, ſpake aloud theſe 
words, Toz have done your work, and wholly vanquiſh- 
ed the Kings party, unleſs your own diſſentions raiſe 
them agaim. 


' At this time Newark the ſtrongeſt Garriſon of 


the Kings, which had long, and much inteticd the | 


adjacent Countics, was ſiraitly beſieged by Le- 
ven, Pointz, and Roſſiter 3 and General Fairfax, at- 
ter reducing of the Welt, having provided what 


was fit, hattened to belicge Oxford, the head of | 


the War, The King having now no Garriſons 
Icſt, but Banbury, Walling ford, Worceſter, Ragland 
and Perdennis, all which in a ſhort time after, were 

allo 
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alſo taken, and could glory only in this, that they 
had held out after Oxſord. 

The belicged Newarkers, though the Plague pa- 
ged in the Town,and they began to want victuals, 
yet ſuſtained themſelves upon hopes of ſome dif= 
{entions that might axiſc between the Engliſh and 
the Scots. 

For now the Scots began to complain of want 
of pay, of the negle& of Church-government and 
the Covenant : the Parliament an{wered,that that 
Scottiſh Army in two ycars ſpace had received ax 
bove two hundred thouſand pounds for pay, be- 
fides a vatt ſum of money, which they had by 
force extorted from the poor weeping Inhabitants 
of the Northcn Countics 3 and befides that, theig 
Army had not fſatisticd the expeQation of the Ep- 
gilt, but had layn idle in the beſt time of the yeay ; 
it they were ſo preciſe in obſervation of the Co- 
venant, why then, contrary to the Covenant, did 
the Scots put Garriſons into Newcaſtle, Tinmouth 
and Carliſle 3 neither was it juſt in the Scots to ob- 
je& any thing in the caſe of Religion, ſeeing the 
Parliament are now labouring in it, being a buſi- 
neſs which requires time, and mature dclibe- 
ration. 

From theſe jars the King hoped for ſome ad- 
vantage to himſelf z and now Oxford began to hg 
blocked up by Ireton and Fleezwood, and cvcry day 
the coming of Fairfax himſe]f, and a fixaiter fiegs 
of that City was expected 3 therctore þctore this 
ſhould happen, the King ref{olved to go out of Qx- 
ford, and communicating his mind'to fone inward 
| Counz 
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Councellors 3 above all other places, he pitched 
upon the Scottiſh -Camp3 to the Scots therefore, 
as they lay before Newark, the King ſent Montru- 
el the French Embaſſador, and himſelf foon af- 
ter, as Aſhburnhams-man, with a Cloack-bag be- 
hind him, eſcaped unknown out of Oxford, and 
came to Newark. 

From this enterprize the King was diflwaded 
by ſome, who loved the ſafety of tneir Country; 
and cntreated rather to deliver himſelt to Fairfax, 
which might in probality put an end to the War, 
but the Ki.ig was obſtinate in his defign,not doubt- 
ing but that diſſentions daily growing between 
the two Nations, he ſhould be more welcome to 
the Scots, ſafe from harm, and be able by this 
means either to make a peace upon his own con- 
ditions, or kindle a new War. 

The King came firſt to Montruels houſe, and 
from thence to Southwell, into the Scottiſh Camp; 
the beſieged Newarkers underſtanding of the Kings 
, coming , and being brought into great ſtraits, 
harkned ' to conditions, and ſurrendered the 
Town. 

The Scots ſeemed to be amazcd at the Kings un- 
expected coming to them, and ſo fignihed the 
matter to the Engliſh Commithoners, then prec- 
ſent with them upon the place, Letters were im- 
mediately written of it to London, and to Eden- 
burgh , the Engliſh Parliament required the Scots 
to detain the King at Soxthwel; but they, contra- 
TY to that Order, carryed him away to Kelbam, 
where a greatcr part of theix Army lay. and ſoon 
attcr, 
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zfter, without expecting any further Orders from 
the Parliament of England, removed their Camp, 
marched Northward, and carryed away the King 
with them to Newcaſtle. 

The Scots excuſed their departure, becauſe 
Newark being yielded, no work was left for them, 
but alledged, That as the King came to them of his 
own accord, unexpefted, ſo be followed their Army. 
neither being entreated, nor forbidden by them : but 
they ſeemed to haſten their departure, by reaſon 
of a rumor (whether true or falſly pretended) 
that Cromwel with all his Horſe was marching to- 
ward them. 

But the Engliſh upon this complained much 
both againſt the Scots and the King 3 To the Scots 
they objected the breach of Covenant and Treaty 
To the King they impurcd it As 2 great obſtinacy 
and deſpight toward the Engliſh Nation, whom he had 
ſo long injured, that now in his low ebb, he ſhould 
in England, Jeaving the Parliament of England, go 
to the Scots, their Mercenaries : if be deſired peace, 
why did he not embrace it, being offered upon (uch 
conditions, as beſides his neceſſities, the comman ſafety 
of his People invited him to? rather then go about 
to kindle new fire between the two confederate Na- 
tions. 

In the beginning of May, Gencral Fairfax with 
his whole Army tame within fight of Oxford, and 
diſpoſing his quarters round about the City, fum- 
moned the Governour Glenham to ſurrender it , 
Glenham anſwered that he would firit ſend to the 
King, and wh:n .he knew his mind, would do 
whac 
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what was fitting. This anſwer was not allowed: 
Nevertheleſs Fairfax confidering with himſelf 
(which was alſo the opinion of all his Comman- 
ders) that it was likely to prove a long Siege, be- 
ing a City excellent well fortihed, and a fron 
Garriſon init, conliſting of at leatt five thouſand, 
moſt of them old Souldiers, ſtored with provifi- 
ons, arms, and ammunition for a great while; yet 
was put into hop2 of ſooner obtaining it, by in- 
telligence which he had gotten out of Letters, and 
by ſome Spies, that within they were much divi- 
ded in their opinions 3 and the greatcr part (eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the Nobility) defired it ſhould be 
ſurrendred, that they might have, while time was, 
honourable conditions. Therefore they began to 
Treat, and not only betwcen the Army and the 
City, but in Parliament at London it was debated, 
and at laſt decreed, That the betieged ſhould rather 
have the beſt conditions, then that their precious 
Army ſhould be conſumed betore fo firong a place, 
whilſt in the mean time many things might fall out 
ill to the Common-wealth. | 

| But the chief reaſon of granting ſach large con- 
ditions, - was, that the conquering Army, it bcing 
now Mid-ſummer, might be tranſported into Ire- 
land, to vindicate that afflicted Country againli 
the barbarous and bloody Rebels, but that fo pi- 
ous an intention of the Parliament was quite tru- 
ſtrated by the Kings going to the Scots, of whom 
at that time there were ſome jcalouties, and that 
the King went to the Scots for that very purpoſe, 
it was believed by Lettcrs (which were mencepe. 
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&d afterward) written to Ormend, before he went 
out of Oxford , We hope that this deſign of ours, 
though it may ſeem dangerous to our perſon, will prove 
advantagious for Ireland, in hindering the Rebels 
(meaning the Parliament) from tranſporting any 
Forces into that Kingdom. 

Thus Oxford was ſurrendered 3 and at the ap- 
pointed day all the Souldiers of that Garriſon 
marched away by Fairfax his Army, with great 
quiet and modeſty on both fides. The Duke of 
York was honourably conducted to London, where 
two of the Kings Children remained thither alſo 
went all the Noble-men, nor was it denyed to a- 
ny of the Befieged to go to London 3 but the Prins 
ces, Rupert and Maurice, being commanded to go 
out of England, prepared for their departure. 

The great Seal of England, with other Enſigns 
of Majelty, were layed up in the Library z which 
afterward carryed to London, was by the command 
of Parliament (for the Parliament, when the great 
Seal three years before was carryed away to the 
King had made a new one) broken in pieces, to= 
gether with the other ſmaller Seals. 

Prince Charles about that time, diftruſting the 
condition of his ſide, fled from Silly, with a few 
of his inward Counſellors, and went to Ferſey 3 
that from thence he might paſs into France to the 
Queen his Mother. While the Prince remained 
in Ferſey, the Commitſioners both of Englandand 
Scotland, intreated the King that the Prince his 
Son might continue within his Dominions, leſt it 
he ſhould go into France, it _— be Inconvenient 
at 


A 
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at this time.and an obſtruction to the delired peace; 
but the King promiſing them that he would think 
of it, wrote in the mean time this fhort letter to 
the Prince. © 


Harles, 1 write to you only that you ſhould know 

where ] am, and that IT am in health, not t 
dire you at this time in any thing 3 for what 1 
would have you do, T have already written to your 
Mother, to whom T would have you obedient in all 
things, except Religion, (about which Fknow ſhe will 
not trouble you.)and go no whither without her, or my 
Command, write often to me, God bleſs you : 

law loving Father, C.R. 


This Letter was intercepted going from Newca- 
file to Ferſey in a {mall Veſſel, and read in Parlia- 
ment, to their great grief. 

Soon after the Surrender of Oxford, followed 
the end of this fierce War, for Worceſter, Walling- 


ford, Pendenynis, and Ragland yielded alſo to the F 


Conquerors. Peace now ſeemed to be reſtored to 
England, but they had no ſecurity 3 for the Par- 
hament (having vanquiſhed the common Enemy) 
were grievouſly troubled with - Factions among 
themſelves, and divided under the unhappy names 
of Presbyterians and Independents; nor was it only 
in thoſe things which concerned Church-govern- 


ment 3 but in the tran{aGtion of almoſt all other | 
butineſſes, they debate fiercely, and weredividcd in þ 


their Votes. 


The fame difference (namely of Pregbyterian | 


and 
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and Independent) troubled not only the Parliament 
Houſe, but the City, the Country, and ſome of the 
Camps, ſeemiing a thing that threatned danger 5 
and the Parliament feared that Maſſeys Forces 
(which had deſerved very well of the Common- 
wealth) being quartered about the Devizes,might 
under that name make a Mutiny : wheretore Gene- 
ral Fairfax was {ent trom Oxford into the Welt to 
diband (the War being ended) .thoſe Forces of 
Maſſey, being two thouſand hve hundred Horſe, 
which thing was quietly done within eight days 3 
and all thoſe Souldicrs, with ready obcdience Iett 
their Colours, although they were not tully paid at 
that time 3 for which Maſſey (as for other things) 
was much commended in being careful, by advi- 
ſing his Souldiers, that this butineſs without any 
dificulty ſhould be ſo ended, 

The War being now quite tiniſhed, Fairfax, the 
Victorious Preſecrver of the Engliſh Parliament, re- 
turned to London, about the midſt ot November. All 
good men longed to ſee that great Souldier, whom 
they could not but admire, by whoſe valour they 
were delivercd from the worlt of evils, and were 
now in expectation of an happy peace. 

The next day after he came to London 3 That 
he might ſee the gratitude of the Parliament, the 
Houſe of Peers ſent their Speaker, Mancheſter,whom 
the Earls of Northumberland, Pembrock. and many 
other Nobles accompanicd 3 who congratulated 
his return, and gave him great thanks for his moſt 
farthful and happy ſervice to the Common- 
wealth. 

5 H 2 When 
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When the Lords were gone, Lenthal, the > vary 
er of the Houſe of Commons, with almoſtthrees 
hundred Members ot that Houſe, came to congras 
tulate the Generalzto whom Lenthal made a ſpeech 
wherein he diſcourſed of the greatneſs of his acti. 
ons, extolling them by examples of the moſt great 
and famous Heroes of ancient times. Tow (faid 
he) noble General ſhall all poſterity admire aud hos 
nor, and the people of England, fince they can give 
you no thankg equal to your merits, do freely confeſs 
themſelves for ever indebted to you, as the happy in- 
ftrument of God, and finiſher of our Wars with incre« 
dible ſucciefs:: To which the modeſt Fairfax made 
a ſhort reply, Ackyowledging himſelf unworthy of 
Jo great an honour , and giving moſt humble thanks 
zo the Parliament; accounting 'it his greateſt happizeſi 
in this World to be made by God inſiramental for the 
good of his Country. 

But the General ſtaid not long at London, be- 
ing preſcntly after ſent to carry the money for the 
Scors into the North 3 of which we ſhall ſpeak at- 
terwards; in the mean time we will return to the 
King, and Scots. 

On the ſixth of May 1646. long before the ſur- 
xender of Oxford; when the Parliament of Ex- 
gland underiiood that the King was with the Scots, 
; when the Scots alſo had difobeyed their Orders; 
which were, That they ſhould detain the King at 
Southwel, and that Aſhburnham, with the reft of 
his followers ſhould be ſent to London (of which 
the Scots obeyed neither, letting Aſoburnbam, and 
the reſt eſcape, and carrying the King into the 
North) 
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| North) the Parliament, after a long debate of both 


Houſes, at laſt Voted, That the perſon of the King 
ſhonld be diſpoſed of by the authority of voth Fuſes 
of the Parliament of England. 

But. the Scots exculing themſelves, and denying 
to deliver up the King, a great difſention hapned 
between the two Nations, which did much anj- 
mate the Royalitis and ſeemed dangcrous to the 
two Kingdoms. Many complaints were made up- 
on this occaſion, and many ſharp invective Wri- 
tings on both ſides for the ſpace of divers 
months. 

The Scots alleaged that he was no leſs King of 
Scotland then of England ;, and that therefore their 
Kingdom had ſome right to the diſpoſing of. him 3 
the Engliſh affirmed that his perſon was to be&di- 
poſed by the authority of that Kingdom in which 


| he then was but that they ſet forth, as a very 


ltrange thing, That a Scottiſh Army, paied by the 


| Parliament of England, and which by the compadt of 


both Kingdoms, was to be governed by Commiſſioners 
of both Kingdoms upon the place, ſhould notwwhſtand- 
ing receive the King of England without the conſent 


| or knowledg of the Engliſh Commiſſioners, and carry 


im away to Newcatile, a Town of England, and 
there keep him without the conſent. of the Parliament 


| of England. 


In the midſt of theſe great difſentions 3 which 
notwithitanding the prudence of ſome men did fo 
well moderate (whiltt the common enemy and fa- 
Qious ſpirits ſought to aggravate them) that they 


proved not pernitious to the, Kingdoms, the main 
| buli- 


buſincſs, and things neceffary for the Common good 
were unanimouſly and friendly tranſacted by the 
two Nacions : and among other things concerning 
the ſending of propoſitions to the King for « firm 
and well grounded peace, it was debated, and at laſt 
agreed, that nineteen Propoſitions (ſo many there 
were) ſhould be ſent to Newcaſtle, to the King ; 
which becauſe they are long, and fully recited in 
a larger Hiſtory, I will not xclate in this Epi- 
tome. 

| Theſe Propoſitions were ſent away to the King 
upon the tiftcenth day of July one thouſand fix 
hundrcd forty fix, and preſented to his hands at 
Newcaſtle by the Commiſſioners of both Houſes of 
Parliament, namely the Earl of Pembrook, Earldf 
Denbigh, and the Lord Mountague of the Peers; 
and fix of the Houſe of Commons the Com- 
miſſioners of the Parliament of Scotland being pre- 
{cnt, and conſcnting to them. 

And that the King might conceive himſelf dealt 
withal like a King, not a vanquiſhed man, and a 
captive, this pretace by the conſent of Parlia- 
ments of both Kingdoms was ſct before the Pro- 
politions. 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
hk x TE the Lirds and Commons afſembled in tl 
Parliament of England, zn the name, and ot 


the behalf of the Kingdom of England and Irelard; 


and the C:mmiſſioners of the Parliament of Scotland, 


in the name, and on the behalf of the Kingdom of 


Scotland, do humbly preſent *unto your Majty the Þ 
baumbi 
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bumble defies and propoſitions for a ſafe and well 
grounded Peace, agreed upon by the Parliaments of 
both Kingdoms reſpe@ively, unto which we do pray 
your Majeſties aſſent : and that they, and all ſuch 
Bills as ſpall be tendred to your Majeſty in parſuance 
of them, or any of them, may be eſtabliſhed, and e- 
nated for Statutes and Afis of Parliament, by your 
Majeſties Royal Aſſent, in the Parliaments of both 
Kingdoms reſpedively. 

The Lords and Commons, Commilſioners of the 
Parliament of England ſaid long with the King at 
Newcaſtle, chumbly: entreating him that he would 
vouchſafe to ſign and eſtabliſh thoſe Propoſitions, 
being not much higher then thoſe,which had been 
offered to his Majelty at VUxbridge,when the change 
of War was yet doubtful; the ſame thing: did the 


* Commithoners of the Parliament in Scotland hum- 


bly entreat 3 and the like did others daily, who 
came with renewed ſupplications to that cnd from 
the Parliament fitting at Edenburgh. 

But in vain were the ſupplications of both 
Kingdoms 3 the King perliſted obttinately in deni- 
al of his Aſſent 3 but daily he ſeemed to take ex- 
ceptions at ſome particulars, whereby time was 


«delayed for ſome months, and the aftairs of both 


Kingdoms much retarded, which hapned at an un- 
ſeaſonable time, when not only the diſſentions be- 
tween the two Nations about Garrifons, money, 
and other things were julitly fearcd, but alfo in 
the Parliament of England, and City of Londen, 
the factions then cncrealing between the Presbyte- 
rians and Independants, from whence the common 

H 4 enemy 
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encmy began to ſwell with hopes not improbable, 
and this perchance was the cauſe of the Kings de- 
lay. 

But thoſe hopes of the enemy ſoon vaniſhed.and 
this very averſeneſs of the King did in ſome mea- 
ſure compoſe the difſentions of the Parliaments; 
inſomuch as they began unanimouſly to couſult, 
how they might ſettle the affairs of both King- 
doms (ſince it could not otherwiſe be) without 
the King 3 Therefore it was debated in the Par- 
lament of England, to pay the Scots for their af- 
fiſtance in this War, and at laſt agreed that the 
Scots ſhould receive four hundred thouſand pounds: 
half of that ſum; namely, two hundred thouſand 
pounds was to be paid in preſent, upon receipt of 
which the Scots were to deliver up Berwick. Car- 
liſle, and Newcaſtle to the Parliament of England, 
according to the compact. It was alſo debated 
though with much time and difficulty, where the 
Kings perſon ſhould be diſpoſed, in caſe he did 
abſolutely and utterly deny his Aſſent to the Pro- 
politionsz at which meeting it was freely grant- 
ed by the Parliament to the Scots, that they might 
carry the King (if they pleaſed) to Edenburgh ; 
l but that the Scots refuſed 3 affirming that by his 
preſence in an unſerled Kingdom, new commoti- 
ons might ariſe they rather defired (which was 
alſo the Kings delire) that he might be carrycd 
into the Southern parts of England.and live in fome | 
of his Palaces neer London, which they thought 
more convenient for treating of a peace as it Eng- 
land were not in the ſame danger by his pre- 
{c.nce 
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ſence. So that in all that whole debate they 
ſeemed to contend, not who ſhould have the King, 
but who ſhould not have him. 

Whillt theſe things were tranſaQting, and the 
King daily was humbly entreated by both King- 
doms to grant his Afﬀent to theſe Propolitions 3 the 
Earl of Lowden, Chancellor of Scotland, about the 
end of Azguſt, when the Commiſſioners of both 
Kingdoms were preſent, made an Oration to the 
King, which becauſe it opens the buſineſs in fome 
meaſure, ſhall be recited. 


VY Majeſty was pleaſed on Monday laſt to call 
the Commiſſioners of the Parliament of Scot= 


land, and imparting the Propoſitions to them, to pro- 
miſe that you would likewiſe impart your Anſwer be- 
fore you ſent it but ſo ſhort is the Commiſſioners 
prefixed time, and of ſo great moment ( either to the 
ſafety or ruin of your Crown and Kingdoms) 1s your 
Majeſties Anſwer , that we ſhould be wanting both to 
God, and our own truſt, if we ſhould not repreſent to 
your Majeſty how neceſſary it is (in this conjundure of 
time) That you grant your Aſſent to theſe Propoſitions; 
and what an incurable malady, and ſudden ruin muſt 
needs follow upon your denial. IT ſhall begin with the 
diſeaſe, and ſpeak after of the remedy : The differen- 
ces betwixt your Majſty and Parliament ( known bet- 
ter to 10 man then your ſelf) are at this time ſo high, 
that (after ſo many bloody Battels) no compoſure can 
be made, nor a more certain ruin. avoided, 14'hout a 
preſ-nt pacification, The Park ament are in poſſeſſion 
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England 3 #hey enjoy, beſides Sequeſtrations, your Re- 
penie, Souldiers & monies are raiſed by their Au- 
thority, and after ſo many Vifories and Succeſſes they 
bave a ftanding ſtrong Army z who, for their ſtrength 
are able to ad any thing in Church or Common-wealth 
at their own pleaſure. Beſides there are ſome ſo fear- 
fil, others ſo unwilling to ſubmit to your Majeſty,that 
they deſire neither your ſelf, nor any of your Iſſue to 
Reign over them, The People weary of War, and 
groaning under taxes, though they deſire Peace, yet are 
Jo much againſt the pulling down of Monarchy (under 
which they have long flouriſhed) that they which are 
weary of your Government, dare not go about to throw 
it off, wntil they have (once at leaſt) offered Propofi- 
#ions of Peace to your Majeſty ; left the vulgar (with- 
out whoſe concurrence they cannot perfect the Work ) 
ſhould fall from them, Therefore when the whole 
People, weary of War, defire ſecurity from preſſures, 
and arbitrary rule : the moſt Honourable Houſes of Par- 
liament have conſented to offer theſe Propoſitions to your 
Majeſty, without which the greater part of the people 
do ſuppoſe ths Kingdomcan neither enjoy Peace nor $ aft- 
ty therefore your” Nijeſties friends, and the Commiſ- 
froners of Scotland, though not without ſome reluCia- 
tion, were forced to conſent to the ſending of theſe 
Propoſitions ( for elſe none had been ſent 3) or elſe incur 
the publick, hatred, as enemies to Peace, Now Sir if 

yorer Majejty (which God forbid) ſhould deny to fign 
theſe Propoſitions > yous would loſe all your friends, 
bath City and Country , and all England as one man 
would rije ub againit you it may then be feared ( all 
bope of reconciliation being taken away) that they may 
cite 
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cite yout, depoſe you, and ſet up another Covernment, 
Moreover they will require of us to deliver your Majeſty 
to them, to reſtore their Garriſon Towns, and carry our 
Army out of England. Laſtly, if your Majeſty per- 
fiſt in denying, both Kingdoms will be compelled to agree 
together for their mutual ſafety, to ſettle Religion and 
peace without you, which (to our unſpeakable prief ) 
would ruin your Majeſty, and your Poſterity. But if 
yorer Majeſty ſhall deſpiſe the councel of us ( who wiſh 
nothing more upon earth then tbe eſtabliſhing of your 
Majejties Throne) and by obſtinacy loſe England, your 
Majeſty will not be ſuffered to enter Scotland, and ru- 
in that. Sir, We have laid our hands upon our hearts, 
we have prayed to God to dired us, and have ſeriouſ- 
ly conſidered of the remedy for th:ſe miſchiefs, but we 
can find nothing elſe ( as the caſe nnw ſtands) which 
can preſerve your Crown and Kingdoms, then that your 
Majeſty ſhould ſign theſe Propoſitions 3 in ſome things 
(we confeſs) they are higher then we (if our wiſh 
might have gone ) would have made them ; but ſeeing 
that no other way 1s left to cure the Kingdoms wounds, 
and conſolidate the raptures between your Majeſty and 
the Parliament : We do in all humility and loyalty ad- 
viſe your Majeſty, that out of your gracious goodneſs, 
you would aſſent to them, as being the only remedy left 
to procure a firm and happy peace, from whence alſ> 
many happineſſes will acerne t9 you, &*c. 

But neither this Oration of Loxden, nor all the 
endeavours of both Parliaments could altcr the 
Kings mind 3 yct did not the Commillioners give 
over their hopcs, but perfificd in 1ntreating 3 fo 
that many months were ſpent in this bulinzſs,and 
the 
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che time conſumed till the midſt of Winter, in 
which ſpace they could not perſwade the King to 
heer any Minitters of the Synod preach betore 
him , being conſtant only to his own Chap- 


Upon which they began to endeavour that ami- 
fy might be preſerved between the two Nations ; 
and that the two Kingdoms (things ſanding as 
they did) might be pcaccably ſctled without the 


"Therefore after ſome debate between the Par- 
tiament of Englznd, and the Commiſſioners of 
Scotland, they at the laſt agreed upon the aforeſaid 
ſum 3 namely, that two hundred thouſand pounds 
ſhould be forthwith paid-to the Scots which mo- 
ney being told out, was by General Fairfax, with 
part of his Forces conveyed out of London, who 
afterwards committed the buſineſs to Major 
General Skippon., He with fix Regiments march- 
ed away in the midſt of Winter, and in 7a- 
mary came to Newcaftle upon Tine with the mo- 
ney. 

The Scots, when they had received their mo- 

. ney, according to the compact, dclivered up the 
Engliſh Garriſons, Berwick, Carliſle, and Newcaſtle 
into the Parliaments hands, and marched quietly 
home into Sc9t/an4; they delivered allo the King 
to the Engliſh Commiſſioners to be carryed into 
the South, Who was received with great reſpect 
and honour, by the Earls of Pemvrock and Denbigh, 
and the reit of the Parliament Conmiſhoners,and 
by them waited on with great obſervance, and an 
honoura- 
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honourable guard to his Palace of Holmby in North- 
hamptonſhirxe, Theſe things were done in the 
month of February, at which time the Earl of 
Stanford, Maſtex Goodwin, and Matter Afhhurft of 
the Houſe of Commons were ſent Commiſhoners 
by the Parliament into Scotland, that at Edenhurgh 
they right treat with the Scottiſh Parliament about 
the common affairs. 

Though the Kings party, which had fought a- 
gainlt theit Parliament and Libertics, were abſo- 
lutely ſubducd 3 yet a- quiet liberty and ſecurity 
could not be ſuddenly obtained by the victory. For 
the Civil War beivg ended, a diflention more then 
Civil aroſe among thc Conquerors, which ſcemed 
therefore more ſad to ail goed mcn, becaule it was - 
between thoſe, who betore had with moſt united 
affections and detires, thrown their lives and Fos- 
cunes into the hazard againſt a Common Enemy 3 
whom the ſame cauſe, the ſame tervour of reforme 


aing Religion, and rettoring liberty 3 and the fame 


Prayers had linked together in the neareti bond of 
conſcience. 

By this diviſion, under the names of Presbjze- 
rian and Independant, ſill er.creating , the minds of 
men began beyond all meaſure, to be cmbittered 
againſt each other z one {ide complained that the 
Covenant was broken : the other. that it was not 
rightly centerpreted by them, nor ſo, as that it 
could any way be a vindication of the cauſe un- 
dertaken,or the publick Safcty 3 on both tides were 
men of great reputation. 

Yet did they not at firſt ſo far difſcnt, but that 
both 
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both fides ſeemed forward to vindicate the Com 
mon cauſe againſt the Kings Party, called Malig- 
nants, It muſt be a longer time, that muſt by 
degrees ſo far work upon the conſcierices of that 
fide, which ſeemed weakeſt, as to make them 
cleave to the Malignants for a Prop. The Malig- 
nants were ready to joyn with cither fide, that they 
might ruin both. They themfelves (though dif- 
armed) being now the greateſt number z eſpecial- 
ly by reaſon of the unconſtancy of many men, ei- 
ther upon particular grievances, or the burden of 
Taxations. A great number of the Citizens of 
London, not of the meaneft, but higheſt rank, had 
revolted from their former Principles 3 inſomuch 
as that City (all the Kings Garriſons being by Fair- 
fax his bloodleſs Vidtories emptied thither) be- 
came to be of that condition, as: that the Parlia- 
ment, without the Armies help, could not ſafely 
fit there. Theſe difſentions of Presbyterian and 
Independent (becauſe the motives and intentions of 
men are not enough known) our purpoſe is to 
touch with more brevity then the ations of open 
War, and plain Hoſltility, though they alſo are hcre 
ſhortly mentioned. 

It were a work of too much length and difficul- 
ty, to rccite how many Calumnies were raiſed by 
the other taQtion againſt the Army (before (o much 
admired) as maintainers of the Independent tacti- 
on. How divers Petitions were drawn up, and 
ſubſcriptions eagerly ſought in the County of E/- 
ſex, againlt this Army 3 which was then quartered 
about Walder, in the month of April. And in the 

Parlia- 
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Parliament it (elf it was fo far, and in that manner 
debated concerning disbanding of that Army 3 that 
they (being now taught tovalue their own merits) 
conceived themſclves much injured 3 and in the 


. month of May, preſented a Petition to their Gene- 


ral. In which they dcfire to be fatishcd, noton- 
ly for their due pay, as Souldiers, but in things 
concerning, (belonging to them as free-born ſons 
of the Nation) the publick liberties, which they 
had fought for. Of which Petition great com- 
plaint was made by thoſe of the other Faction. 
Theſe and ſome other Alterations wrought at laſt 
f far, as that the Souldiers, about the beginning 
of Fuune (upon what delign, or what jealoutics [ 
leave to Judge) took away the King from Holmby, 
out of the Parliament-Commithoners hands, and 
carryed him along, with them in the Army. So that 
his perſon was to be in fome Town, or Palace neer 
to their Quarters. When this was known, it was 
ordered by both Houſes ot Parliamcut (and their 
order {cnt to the Genera). ) 

I. That the King ſhould reſide at Richmond. 

2. That he ſhould be attended by the ſame perſons 
that he was at Holmby. 

3. That Rofliters Regiment ſhould guard him. 

But the next day from the General, and his 
Councel of Officers was brought to the Parliament 
an Impeachment again{t eleven Members of the 
Houſe of Commons, viz. (honoured names many 
of them) Hollis, Stapleton, Waller, Glyn, Maſſey, 
Maynard, Lewis, Clotworthy, Long, Harley, and ' 
Nichols, wherein divcrs things were objected 

CONCCIN- 
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concerning hindering the Relief of Ireland, obſiru- 
Qing Juſtice, and acting ſomewhat againſt the 
Army, and the Laws of England. The Impeach- 
cd Members declared themſelves ready to anſwer 
to any crime that could be objecqed againſt them, 
But another requeſt came from the Army, that 
thoſe Impeached Members, until they had brought 
in their anſwer, might be ſecluded from their Seats 
in Parliament. This at the firſt was not granted 
as a thing judged to be too high, and too much 
againſt the Priviledge of Parliament. But when 
the Army iterated their defire, thoſe accuſed Mem- 
bers, by leave of the Parliament, made a volunta- 
ry Secethion for fix months, Concerning that or- 
der of Parliament , that the King ſhould go to 
Richmond, the Gen. delired to be excuſed 3 intreat- 
ing them not to command that, until things were 
more qnietz and that they would appoint no Re- 
ſidence for the King nearer to London, then they 
would allow the Quarters of the Army to be, At- 
ter which the King was ccnveied to Rojfton; thence 
to Hatfield, not long after to Cauſum, while the 
Army quartered at Reading. From whence,when 
the Gen. with his Army marched to Bedford, the 
King went to the Earl of Bedfords Houſe near O#- 
born. 

About that time was rumoured a very dange- 
rous conſpiracy in London, of Citizens, Apprenti- 
ces, and others againſt the Army namely, that 
many Citizens, and Apprentices, and other peo- 
ple had privately liftea themſelves to make a force 
againſt the Army. The Gen. hearing this, _ 
fic 
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fed the Cities Commiſſioners, who were then 
with him at the Head-quarters, of ir. Who 
made haſt to Loxdon, to examine and quiet thoſe 
troubles; Bur at that time between the two 
embittered Factions, nothing but ſuſpitions and 
tumults could be. Theſe Jealoufies daily encrea- 
ſing, on 7ely 22 the Parliament made an Order 
to Change that ALilitia of the City, which had 
bcen eſtabliſhed upon the fourth of AZay, and 
put others, which were bctter affected tothe Ar- 
my, in thcir Rooms. Upon which order,the Ct- 
tizens of that faftion were wonderfully incen- 
ſed, and petitioned the Houſe on the twenty ſix 
of 7wly. Which being read,ſeemed rather a com- 
mand then a Petition. This was carried,and fol- 
lowed by a diſſolute multitude of Citizens, Ap- 
prentiſes, and other unruly perſons, who preſſed 
to the vety doors of the Parliament; and cried 
out ina threatning way, that before the Houſe 


. riſe, they muſt order according to their Petition ; 


and ſo far did their violence prevail, that they 
extorted an ordcr for the re-eſtabliſhing of the 
former A7ilitia. But not content with that,when 
the Houie was riting, they took the Speaker,and 
rudely thruſt him again into his chair, detaining 
both him, and the reſt ofthe Members there,(an 
unheard of violation of Parliament ! )unril chey 
enforced from them another Order, which was, 
That the King ſhould come to London. 

After this rude violation; the Houſes adjourn- 
ed until Friday next, which was the thirtieth of 
[aly. Upon which day, both the Speakers being 

* abſent, 
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abſent, ( for they with the greateſt part of the 
Members had left London,and withdrawn them- 
ſelves tothe Army ) new Speakers were choſen, 
the Lord Hunſdon, and Maſter Henry Pelham a 
Barreſter,by whom Orders were made that day; 
" I. That the King ſhould come to London. 


2. That the Militia of London ſhould be antho- 


112,24 to raiſe Forces for defence of the City. 

3. Power was given to the ſame Militia to 
chooſe a General for thoſe Forces. 

It was likewiſe Ordered that the aforeſaid 
Eleven Members, ' Impeached by the Army, 

ould return to their ſeats in Parliament. 

The Citizens armed with theſe Orders, pre- 
ſently proceed to raiſing of Forces,of which they 
Elected A7:ſſey to be their General. 

In the mean time the Lords and Commons, 

who had left Zndon, confulring with the Gene- 
ral and Chief Commanders of the Army, made 
an Order, That all AFts and Dcerecs,that had paſ- 
fedonthe 26. of July, andfince, ſpogld be account- 
cd null and void, and that they did adhere to the 
Declaration of the General and Conncel of the Ar- 
amy. It was likewiſe Decreed, that th: General with 
his Army fhnzld march to London. 

But when the Citizens heard of the Armies 
approach, their ſtomacks be.ng ſomewhat aba- 

ted, and their opinions ſo much divided in Com- 


mon-Councel, that it appeared impoflible for 


them ſuddenly to raiſe any forces to oppoſe the 
Army ; they ſent to the General for a Facitca- 
tion, which ( by the conſent of the Mcmbecrs 
+ | 
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6f Parliament then with him) was granted ro 
them, upon theſe conditions ; 

I. That they ſhould deſert the Parliament now 
ſtting, and the Eleven I, mpeached 1M, embers. 
: 2. That they ſhould recal their Declaration 
lately drunlged, | | 

3. They ſhould relinquiſh their preſent Militia. 

. 4. They ſhould delivcy up to the General all 
their Forts, and the Tower of London. 
 F. They ſhould disband all the Forces they had 
raiſed. | 

And do all things elſe which were neceſſary 
for the Publick tranquillity. All which things 
none of them daring to deny, were preſently 
ratitied. 
. Onthe ſixth day of Azgsſt the General with 
his Army came to Weſtminſter, and with him the 
Speakers of both Houſes, together with the reſt 
of the Lords and Commons ; whom hereſtored 
all to their former Seats. Both the Speakers, in 
the name of the whole Parliament, gave thanks 
to the General; they made him Commander of 
all the Forces in England, and in Wales, and Con- 
ſtable of the Tower of London: a moneths pay 
was likewiſe given as a gratuity to the Army. 
The nextday General Fairfax, Lieutenant Ge- 
neral C7oawel, Major General Skeppon, and the 
reſt of the Commanders, with the whole Army, 
marched through LZendon, from the Weſtern part 
thereof, to the Tower ; where ſome Commands 
were changed, and the Militia,otherwite ſerled. 
Then leaft the City ſhould fwell with too much 
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power, her 7litia by Order of Parliament,was 
divided, and Authority given to WeStminſtcr, 
Southwark and the Hamblets about the Tower to 
exerciſe and command their own Militiacs. 

Thus was the Presbyterian faCtion deprefled ; 
and the Parhament thus reflored, were very in- 
tent upon the buſineſs of annulling all thoſe Att, 
which 11 their abſence, and by that tumultuous 
violence had been made, and in puniſhing the 
Authors of thoſe Seditions. 
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A Short mention of the Original and Pro- 
greſs of the Second war. 


HE Parliament reſtored, the Alitia of 
L9donſeried,and the other Comminds 
fitly diſpoſed, the General Fairfax 

Marched our of Lond»n,and Quartered his Army 
in che Towns and Villages adjacent,only leaving 
ſome Regiments about White-hall and the Mews 
io Guard the Parliament, his Head Quarters be- 
ing at Parney ; the King about the middle of _ 
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74f, was brought to the moſt ſtately ofall his 
Palaces, Hampton Court. 

While the King remained at Hampton Conrt, 
he ſeemed not ar all a reſtrained man, -but a 
Prince living in the Splendor of a Court;lo freely 
to his preſence were all ſorts of people admitted, 
to Kiſs his Hands,and do all Obeyfances whatſo- 
ever. None were forbidden to wait upon lym. Nor 
dd the people from London only, and the adja- 
cent Towns reſort to the King, bur his Servants 
alſy from beyond the Seas, cven thoſe, who by 
Order of Parliament had bcen forbidden, and 
Voted Delinquents,ſfuch as Aſpburunam,Barklcy, 
and the reft, who now by the permititon of the 
Army,had fafe recourſe to-him. Butrupon what 
reaſons, or deſign this permiſſion was, many 
wondred. To Wo” 

Stirred up by theſe examples (if not ſent for 
by the King ) the Lords formerly of his Counccl 
at Oxford, the Duke of Richmond, Marquets 
Hartford, the-Earls of Sourhhampton and Durfer, 
with the Lord Szymor, about the beginning of 
Oftober, came to the King; as if to conſult and 
vive their advice to him concerning the Propo- 
ſitions of Parliament, or other buſineſs. Thc 
Farliament were diſplcaſed at this thing; ncither 
would the Army long ſuffer ir, conſidering that 
the King had not yet in any thing at all given 
ſatisfaction to the Parliament. Whereupon 
thoſe Lords being told of it, afrer two days itwv 
at Hampton Court, returned to their own houſes, 

On the ſeventh day of September, Propoſtti- 
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ons agreed upon by both Houſes of Parliamenr 
(the Commitlioners of the Kingdom of Scotland 
concurring alſo ) were ſent to the King at Ham- 
pton-Conrt.To which they did humbly beſeech his 
Majeſty,that he would give his anſwer within ſix 
days.The Commiſſioners appointed for this buſi- 
ne(s,of the Parliament of Englana,were the Earl 
of Pembrook, Lord IMountague, Sir Fames Har- 
rington, Sir Fohn Cook, Sir fohn Holland, and Ma- 
Jor *General Brown. For the Kingdom of Scotland, 
_ the Earl of Lawderdale, and Sir Charls Erskins.- 


The Ki2,alrhough he denyed (as before) to. 


grant the Propoſitions, wrote notwithſtanding 
ain Anſwer to rhe Parliament, in which he ſays, 
That to ſome things he can Afſent; namely about 
Eltabliſhing Presbyterie for 3 years;about grant- 
ing the A7litia, as it was before offered to him. 
Bur in the other things he muſt altogether dit- 
fent. He affirms that he could rather hearken to 
the Propoſals of the Army, ( for the Army had 
lately publiſhed ſome Propotals, in the manner 
of rhe Parliament Propofitions,abour ſetling the 
Peace of the Kingdom ) and defired the Parlia- 


meat that they would contider of thoſe Propo- 


{als. 

The Parliament, not yet deterred by thele of- 
tendenyals of the King, fell upon debate about 
making Propoſitions to him again. When the 
Commitlioners of Scotland refiding at London(at- 
ter that Loxazn and Lancrick, who came newly 
out of Sc:tland, had talked privately with the 
King at Hampton Conrt)lent Letters to the Par- 
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Aiament ; in which they require that the King 
may come to London,-and then perſonally treac 
with the Parliament about the things controver- 
ted; thoſe very. Scots,who not long before, both 
intheir Orations and Letters, Denied it to be juſt, 
or convenient for the Common-wealth,that the King, 
before he had gwen ſaisfattion and ſecurity to the 
People, ſhould be admitted to London,or to any Per- 
ſonal Treaty with the T arliament.Thoſe very Scots, 
who denyed to receive the King into Scotland, 
for fear he might raiſe commotions in their 
Country, would now have him brought to Lon- 


_ dna City filled with Malignants, and fit for any 
Tumults,in which the Farliameanr it ſelf, withour 


the guard of an Army, could not ſafely fit. Thar 
which moved theni to this demand (as they al- 


leaged ) was becauſe the King had been taken 
from Holmby againſt his will, and without the 


conſent of Parliament, by the violence of Sol- 
diers, and ſtill remained under the power of an 


Army,not in that freedom, which was thought 


fir for a King, treating about a buſineſs of fo 


great momenr. ; 
At the end of their Epiſtle they ſeemcontent 


that he may ſtay(if London be denyed) at Ham- 


pt-n-Court, ſo he be not under the power of the 


Army ; but in ſuch a condition, as that the Com- 


miſſioners of both Parliaments may have a free 
recourſe to him. But the Parliament were again 
framing Propoſitions (with ſome alterations j to 
be ſent to the King, when lo, on a ſudden they 
were ſtruckenwith an unexpected —_— 
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the King was privily fled out of Hampton: Court: 
To which purpoſe Letters came about midnight 


from Cromwel to the Speaker.For on the twelfth 


day of November, whileſt the Commiſſioners of 
Parliament,and Colonel Whaley, who commanqd- 
ed the Guard, expected when the King ſhould 
come out of his Chamber to Supper, and won- 
dered at his long ſtay ; art laſt about nine of rhe 
clock,ſome of them going in,and not finding the 
King, they found his cloak left there, and aletter 
written with his own hand tothe Commiſſio- 
ners, to be by them communicated to both Hou- 
{es of Parliament ; in which letters,after he had 
diſcourſed ſomewhat about captivity, and the 
ſwectneſs of liberty;he proteſted,as before God, 
that he had nor taken this defign of withdraw- 
ing himſelf, ro diſturb the publick peace, or any 
treaty tending to the eſtabliſhment thereof: bur 
only topreſcrye his own ſafery,againſt which he 
underſtood there was a trea{onable confjiracy,. 
But toward the end of his Letter, he uſeth theſe 
words ; Now as [ cannot deny,bat that my perſonal 
ſecuruy 1s the ur ent cauſe of this my retirement : ſo 
I take God to witneſs, that the Pmblick Peace 15 no 
leſs b:fore mine cyes. And T can find no better way to 
expreſs this my profeſſion, ( I know not what a wiſer 
man may ao ) then by arſfiring ana urging that all 
chief Intereſts may be heard, to the end each may 
have juſt ſatisfattion ; as fer example, The Army 
( for the reſt, though neceſſary, yet I ſuppoſe are not 
afficulr ts conſent ) ought (in my judgment ) to enjoy 
the liberty of their conſciences, and have an Att of 
gm | : | Obl.vien, 
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Obliv:on, or Ind:mpnity (which ſhogld extend tothe 
reſt of all my Subjetts) and that all their Arrears 


' ſhould be ſpeedily and duly paid ; which I will and:r- 


take to doſo I may be heard,and that I be not hindred 
from uſing ſuch lawful, and honeſt means as I ſhall 
chosſe. To conclude, l:t me be heard with freedom, 
Honor and Safety,and 1 ſhall inſtantly breakthrough 
21s cloud of retirement, and ſhew my ſelf ready to be 
Pacer Patrie Charles Rex. 
But the Parliament being mneh ar firſt tron- 
bled with this unexpected news of the Kings de- 
parture, at laſt, leaſt the Kingdoms peacc 
ſhould thereby be diſturbed, they ordered that 
men of fidelity ſhould be ſpeedily ſent to all the 
Sea ports; leaſt the Ring ſhould paſs into any 
forrein Countrey. Ana when ridings (though 
falſe ) were brought unto them, that the King 
was concealed within the City of London; they 
ordered, That if any man ſhould a” dtainthe 
Kings Perſon, and not rev-al it to theParliament, 
he ſhould be puniſhed with the loſs of his Eſtate and 
life. 
\ . This cloud ſoon diſſolved, and the Parliament 
were informed by Colonel Hammond ( who was 
newly, by conſent of both Houſes, made Gover- 
nour of the Ile of Wight ) that the King was 
come into that Iland, and had delivered himſelf 
into his protection. Hammond fignified himſelf 
tobe ready to obey the Parliament-Commands 
nall things; the Parliament commending Ham- 
»ond, did alſo command him with all diligence 
to guard the King ;but to wait upon him —_ 
. a 
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all refpect and honour, promiſing that they 
would take care that provifions of every kind 
{hould not be wanting, nor money to defray the 
Kings expcnces. | 
While the Parliament were again delibera- 
ting about Propoſitions to be ſent to the King 
in the Ile of Wigh6; a Letter of great beth 
froth the King, ſuperſcribed to the Speaker of 
the Lords Houle, to be communicated alſo to the 
Houſe of Commons, was read upon theeigh- 
teenth diy of Nov:mbzr. In which he delivered 
His ſenſe and opinion concerning many things 
conteined in phe former propoſitions; eſpecially 
concerning the abolition of Epiſtopacy ; he dif- 
puted out of the dictates of his conſcience much, 
and gave touches alioof the other matters. Of 
all which he hoped that he ſhould farisfy the 
Parliament with his Reaſons, if he might perſo- 
nally treat with them. Therefore he earneſtly de- 
fired to be admitted with Honor. Freedom, and 
Safety,to treat perſonally at London ; the Com- 
miſſioners of Scorlard with great vehemence alla 
preſſed that this deſire of the King might be 
+ granted, 

The Parliament weighing theſe things, leaſt 
they ſhould betray themſelves and their friends 
by admitting of a perſonal Treaty with the 
King in London, ſo Malignant a City, before he 
had given any ſatisfaction or ſecurity ( which 
was before the Scots opinion ) after ſo many 
miſchiets done to the Commonwealth ; reſolved 
Upon a middle way, | 
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Therefore after a long debate on the twenty 
fixth of November,they concluded that four Pro- 
poſitions, being drawn yp into the form of Acte, 
ſhould be ſent to the King in the Ile of Wight, to 
Sign ; which when he had Signed, he ſhould be 
adrritted toa perſonal Treaty at Loydonzthat His 
Majeſty giving thz Kingdom ſecurity by paſſing - 
theſe four Propoſitions, there may be a perſonal 
Treaty with His Majeſty, for paſſing the reit of 
the propoſitions. The four were theſe, 

1. That a Bill be paſſed into an Aft by his Aa- 
jeſty for ſetling of the Militia of the K nz dom, 

2. That a Billbe paſſed for His Mujeſties calling 

in of all Declarations, Oaths, and Proclamations «= 
gainſt the Parliament, and thoſe who have adh.red 
to ther. 
F 3. For paſſing an Att, that thoſe Loyds Wh 3 Werys 
made after the Great Scal was carried to Oxford, 
may be made uncapable of Sitting in the Houſe of 
Peers thereby, 

4. That Power may be gvvcn tothe Tive Howes of 
Parliament, to adjourn as the Two Hogſes of Parli= 
ament ſhall think fit. 

The Commiſſioners of Scotlayd would in no 
wiſe give their conſent that thefe fourBills ſhould 
be ſent to the King, before he treated at Londory 
therefore ina very long Declaration they pra- 
teſted againſt it. Notwithſtanding that,the Bills 
were ſent by Commiſſioners of Both Houſes of 
Parliament. And on the twenty fourth of Dcecem- 
ber, preſented to the King at Caribrook Caſtle, 
But the King underſtanding the mind of the 

dj | | Scots, 
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Scots, and the faCtions in London, abſyulutely re- 
fuſed to ſign thoſe Propoſitions, and the Com- 
miſſioners with this denyal returned to Londox. 

' On the third of / anuary, the Houſe of Com- 
mons debated of this denyal of the King ; the 
diſpute was ſharp, vehement, and high abour 
the State and Goverament of the Common- 
wealth ; and many plain Speeches made of the 
Rings obſtinate averſneſs, and the peoples too 
long parience ; it was there affirmed. that the 
King by this denyal had denyed his Protection 
to the People of Englayd, for which only ſubje- 
Ction is due from them; - that one being taken a- 
way, the other falls to 'the ground. That it is 
very unjuſt and abſurd thar the Partiament(ha- 
ving fo often trycd the Kings affetions) ſhould 
now betray toan implacable enemy, both them- 
{elves and all thoſe friends, who in a moſt juſt 
cauſe had valiantly adventured their lives and 
fortune ; that nothing was now left for them to 
do, but to rake care for the ſafery of themſelves 
and their friends,and ſettle the Common-wealth 


( ſince otherwift it conld not be ) without the. 


King. 

Therefore on the 17. of Fanzary, a Declarati- 
on and Votes paſlicd bo:!1 Houſes of Partament 
in this Manner. 


The Lords and Commons Aſſembled in Parlia- 
ment, after many Aaareſe -sto his Majeſty for the 
rcu:nting and ending this unnatural War, raiſed 
byh mw araunſt the Parliam -nt and Kingdom, hav- 


ng 
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iw7 lately ſent Four Bills to his Majeſty, which did 
contain only matter of ſafety and ſecurity to rhe Pav- 
liament and Kingdom, referring the compoſure of 0- 
ther differences to a Perſ.nal Treaty with his Maje- 
fly ; and having received an abſolute Negative, ao 
hold themſelves obliged to uſe their ntmoſt endea- 
wors, ſpecdily to ſettle the preſent Government in 
ſuch a way as may bring the greateſt ſecurity to this 
Kingd:m, inthe enjoyment of the Laws and Lber- 
ties thereof. Andin Crder thereunto, and that the 
Houſes may receive no delay wor interruptions in fo 
great and ncceſſary a work, they hav: taken theſe 
reſolutions, and paſſed th:ſe Vates followin:, Viz. 


The Lords and Commons do d:clare thet thy will 
make uo further Adarcſſcs or Applications to the 
K1ng. | 

| Reſolurd, &c. By the Lords and Commons aſſem- 
Hed in Parhament, that no application or adareſs 
be thade to the King by any perſon whatſocucr,with- 
out the leeue of both Houſes. 

Reſolu:d, &e.._ By the Lirds and Commons 4(- 
fembled in Parliament, That the Perſon or Perſons, 
that ſhall make breath of this Order, ſha!l incur 
the penalty of High Treaſon. 

Reſelurd, &c. That the Lords and Commons ds 
acclare, That they will receive no more auy M.fſaze 
from the King : and do enjoyn, th.t no perſon what- 
ſorwer do preſume to receive or bring any Mcfſage 
from the King to b:thor cither of tie Horſes of Par- 
liament, «Tr an) 0thcr perſon, 


VWifhin 
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_ Within few days after theſe Votes of Parlia- 
ment were publiſhed, a Declaration of the Ge- 
neral, and General Councel of the Army,(their 
Head guarters being theis at Windſor) was made 
and humbly preſented to the Parliament, for 
which Declafation thanks were returned from 
the Parliament fo the General, and Councel of 
the Army, which take in the full expreſſion. 


— CLE Ir I een et rene —— 
_—_— 


APDecaration frets his Excellency Sir Thomas 
Fairfas, andthe General Council of the Ar- 
my, of their Reſofutions to adhere to the 
Par kament if ther proceedings concerning 
Lhe Ring, 


Ny Of andong the hh Ul violations of the K ng- 
L Av1995 Kights And 7 Army and the endeavors 
Ys ſwallow wp the whols intereſt of the K ingdom,into 
58 80yer Arid Will of 4 King,which the preſent Kings 
Re424 hath 4fordsd 5 we have ebſerved that the Par: 
Farrent was ( through his ticcefſities) and againſt 
his declared intemtions to the contrary called, but in a 
condition of windieatiine thi Kingdom in theſe 
# Drojg9 6 Hat Þ yet enatted with that tenderneſs towards 
the King 45 19 any thing of Right tat might be in 
his, 98 duty row ar 4s his ) as that in the Proteſt a- 
Fon, Cov nant, and many Doclsrations publiſhed by 
ther s that hav? hid forth 4 carctul regard tothe 
preſervation of t5e Kinzs priſon;and juſt rizhts;with, 
1d inthe? Prijervfien a#4 vimdication of the pub- 
lick inter ifts #9d [{ety ©, the Kingdom, and by the 

whols 
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whole ſervice of their aftions, and their manifold 
humble addreſſes to him for the preſervation and ſet- 
tl:ment of all, They have,we conceive,abundantly dee 
monſtrated the reality and innocency of their inten» 
tions towards him: In all which, we have ſtill and:y- 
ftood the ſence and intention tobe no other then that 
the preſervation of the Kings perſon, and particular 
rights, ſhould be ſo indravored, as it might be con- 
ſtent with, and not deſtruttive to thoſe great and 
more obliging publick intereits of Religion, and the 
r:ghts,libertics, and (afety of the Kingaom, and not 
otherwiſe. | 

And accordingly, in the Iate Declarations and par 
pers that hav: occaſionally pa$t from this Army, at 
to onr deſires of ſettlement to the Kingdom, we have 
expreſſed ogr real wiſhes, that if the King would in 
things neceſſary, and eſſential to the clearimg;ſctling, 
and ſecuring of thoſe publick intereſts give his con- 
currence to put them paſt future ai;putes, then his 
rights ſhould be conſidered and ſctl:d,fo far as might 
be conſiſtent with thoſe ſupericr intereſts of the pub- 
lick, and the ſecurity thereof for futare, 

And that by an adareſs to the King upon thinss {5 
purely eſſential to thoſe publick ends, it migh! ones 
mare come to a clray Trial, whether we could, with 
the preſcrvation of the Kings perſon, and particular 
intereſts, have a ſecyrity to the other, hath ben our 
earn: if defire,our great expettation, and our 1ndea- 
wor, that we aud others might be $1.4 patient wait- 
117. for ſuch an iſ[uc. | 

I ww inthe Parliaments laſt addreſſes to the Kine 
we fird th:y have in"ſtedor!y non [ome (erp things, 
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ſo eſſ:ntial to that intereſt of the Kingdim, which 
th:y have hitherto engaged for ; as that without be- 
traying the ſafety of the Kin)dom, and themſelves, 
and all that engaged with them inthat cauſe ; with- 
ot denying that, which God inthe iſſue of the war 
hath been ſuch a teſtimony unto, they could not go 
lower, ( and thoſe things granted ) they have offer- 
ea to treat for all the reſt, bo” 

Thus we account that great buſineſs of a ſettl:- 
ment to th: Kingdom, and ſecurity to the publick 
mntereſt th:reof,, by and with the Kings Concarrence, 
to be brought wnto ſo clear a trial, as that ( upon 
the Kings denyal of thoſe things ) we can ſee no fur- 
ener hopes of ſcttlzment or ſecarity that way. 4 

And therefore underſtanding that upon the con(i- 

ation of that d.nial, po 6 ſo many other. The 
Honorabl: Houſe of Commons, by ſeveral Votes ap- 

| on Monday laſt, havz reſolved not to make any fur- 

ther adareſs or application to the King, nor receive 
any from him, nor to ſuffer either in others. | 

We ao freely declare for our ſelves, and the Ar | 

my, that we are r:ſulued, through the grace of G od, 

firmly to adhere with, and ſtandby the Parliament, 

inthethings voted laſt Monday concernin: the K ing, 

and in what ſhall be further neceſſary for proſecution .þ 
thereof, and for ſctling and ſecuring of the Parlia- | 
ment, and Kinzdom without the King, and againſt 
run or any oth;r that ſhall hercaftcr partake wits 
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The Parliament alſo made a publick Declara- 
tion about the beginning of Febraary, for ſatis- 
faction of all men in general, concerning the 
cauſes of their Votes; in which ( beſides the 
Kings former miſdecds, related before in other 
Remonſtrances ) they Declare how often they 
had treated with him, that,although they were 
never forced to any Treaty, yet na leſs then 
ſeven times they had applyed themſelves to the 
King with Propoſitions containing nothing bur 
what was necellary to the peace and ſecurity of 
the Kingdom. How they had oftered him Pro- 
poſitions at Oxford, atterwards at Vxbriage, and 
then (after he was quite vanquiſhed in War)at 
Newcaſtle, and laſtly, after the departure of the 
Scots, at Hampton Court. All which had been 
perpetually denyed by him. 

., By ſuch a Declaration did the Parliament en-. 
deavor to appeaſe the unquiet minds of people ; 
but no Arguments nor Decrees could ſerve to all- 
wage their fury, nor prevent the ſtorms which 
were then ariſing. Force only was required and 
wiſe councel to ſearch out confpiracies,and ſup=, 
preſs the Tumults which were feared. Therefore 
part of the Army was quartered about Weſtmin- 
fter, the Mews, and other places of the City : 
And the Moneth before theſe high tranſactions, 
ſome Lords and Commons were choſen out of 
both Houſes to be a Committee for the ſatery of 
the Common-wealth, and fare together at Der- 
by Houſe, in the ſame place where the Commit- 
tec of oth Kingdoms ( Eng/andand Scotland ) 
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had ſitten before. To this Committee power 
was given to ſuppreſs tumults and inſurreCtions, 
and to that purpoſe to raiſe forces as they faw 
occaſion. h 

The Members of this Committee were ſeven 
Lords; namely, the Earls of Northumberland, 
Kent, Warwick, and MancheFter, the Lords Say, 
Wharton, and Roberts; and Thirteen of the Houſe 
of Ccmmons ; Mr. Perpoint, Mr. Fines, Sir Hen- 
ry Vane Senior, and Junior, Sir Wi:Viam Armin, 
Sir Arthur Hazlcrig, Sir Gilbert Gerard, Sir fohn 
'Evelin, Lieutenant General Cromwel, Mr. S:. 
Zohs, Mr. Wall:p, Mr. Crew, Mr. Brown. 

The Parliament, though victorious, though 
guarded witha gallant Army, no forces viſibly 
appearing againſt it, yet was never in more dan- 
ger. Aſlmenbegan in the Spring to prophecy, 
that the Summer would be a hot one, in reſpect 
of Wars,{ceing how the Countries were drvided 
in Factions, the Scors full of threats, the City of 
Lendox as full of unquietneſs. And more ſad 
things were feared, where leaſt was feen; ru- 
mors every day frighting the people of fecret 
plots, and rreaſonable meetings. From whence 
every man began to foreſee ſlaughter and War, 
as Marriners uſe to foreſee a riſing tempeſt, 
== == Cur2 lonzo per multa volumina trattu : 
e/Eſtnat 4114 minax, flatuſq; mcerta futuri, = 
Twrbhida teſt antur conceptos equora ventos. 

The threatning Waves in tracts voluminous 
Boll up ; the Seas by blaſts uncertain blown, 
Bctoken many Windes conception, W 
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The Kings Party began to ſwell with great hopes, and 
look ypon themſelves not as vanquiſhed, bur Conquerors ; 


4 nor could they. forbear yauating every where, but talked of 
4 the Kings rifing,and ruin of the Parliament. The ſame thing 

ſeemedeq be the with of choſe whom they calied Presbyrte= 
1 rians,who were ready to ſacrifice themſelves and their cauſe 


p to their batred,againſt the Independents z who wiſhed thar 
quire undone, which themſelves could not do; and defired 
that liberty migbt be quite taken away by the King, rather, 
then vindicated by the [Independents 

' The King himielf,though ſer alide, and confined within 
the [fle of Wighs,was more formidable this Summer,then in 
any other, when he was followed by his {trongeſt Armies. 
The name of King had now a farther operatiou, and pity of 
the Vulgar gave a greater Majeſty to.his Perſon. Prince 
Charls alſo by his abſence,and the name of baniſhment was 
l more deſirable by thoſe Vulgar People, and by bis Commit. 
/ fions (which his Father privarely ſent bim) as if armed with 
lawful Power,did eaflily command thoſe that were williog; 
and by commands under his name was able to raiſe (as will 
; afterward appear)not only Tumultes,burt Wars. 
| The beginning was by Tumults, and in the City, from 
| whence aJſo the following InſurreQions inthe neer Coun. 
p ties bad their Original ; and was by Apprentices,and looſe 

young people playing in More- fields upon a Sunday the 9th 
| day of April, who detpiſing the Authorlty of Magiſtrates,fer 
: upon a Captain of the trained Bands, and with ſtunes bear 
him out of the fic)ds;and taking away his Colors, with them 
they marched, a diſorderly rout (gathering up many of the 
ſcumm of the People as they pafled)to Weſtminſter z crying 
out as they wer, rhat they were for King Charls. But they 
by a Joop of Horle our of the Mews were quickly ſcatter- 
F1 . But running back, and getting into London (while other 
{1 Cilorderly feilows came in to them)they remained all night 
in a whole Body, filling the City with fears; fo that the Lo. 
Major,a man cordial to the Par}lament, was enforced to ef 
cape privily our of his Houſe, and fly into the Tower: In the 
morning General Fairfax, to cruſh this miſchief in the be. 
ginning,before the wound were grown incurable,by the con- 
courſe of wicked men,ſent a part of bis Army tnto the City. 
Who vatquiſhing the Sedjtions,aud driving them ipto Leaden 
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Hall{of whom ſome they carried away priſoners)with great 
valor,and no Jeſs prudence quieted the Tumult, For deliver- 
ing the City from ſo horrid a danger, thanks were given to 
the General, both by the Parliament, and the honeRt ſober 
Citizens; and 2 thouſand pounds in money given asa gra=- 
tuity to the Soldicrs, 

In the very Petitions alſo,at that Malignant time,nothing 
bur ſedirtion,and War was ccntained;as appeared inthole of 
Surrey and Kent. From Surrey about three hundred came to 
Weſtminſter on the twenty fix of May, bringing a Petition ro 
the Parliamert, in which they did not ſo much entrear, as 
command,in high words, That the King ſhould preſently be re- 
ſtored to hk former diznity, and cdmets Weſtminſter with Ho- 
nor,Freedom and ſafety, to treat perſonally there about all Con- 
troverſics,that the Army ſhould preſently be disbanded, and the 
free people of England be governed by their known Laws and 
Statutes, with oth-r things of this va:ure. Nor wouid theſe 
Surrey eacn,thar brought the Petition,endure any delay,no 
not ſo much as til] the Parliament could debate abour ir; 
but being extreme inſolent,cui fing, and railing openly at the 
Parliamert, they fet upon the Soidiers, who were their 
Guard;of whom ſame they hurt, ard one they killed. Upon 
whicha Troopo! H-rfc fromthe Mews, and ſume Foot were 
ſent forto help thr Lejlows, who foon varquithed and ſcat. 
rered rboſ: Couy fellows, od fl:w ſome of them; Fhis 
was the end of thar teditious Petition of Surrey. 

Atthat time the Kentiſh men were coming with a Petitt- 
on of that nztute, wo being in number of a good Army, 
ſcemed afar of to threaten the Parliament. T ney had been 
the more ſtirred, by reaſon of a ſevere puniſhment of ſome 
of their country T-n,who had lately raiſed a ſedition about 
Canterbury , Azainit theſe Kentith men the Parliament pro- 
vided nv imallcr defence then the General Fairfax himielf, 
who with ſeven Itzgiments marched away to Black Heath 
near Greenwich; of waoſe fuccels we ſh3ll ſpeak afcerwards, 

The Parliament tad befyre defigned, chat Genera] F&ir- 
fix ſnovid march into the Naith rod ferid thoſe parts z bur 
nearer dangers dt tain*d him inthe South. For ar this time 
ſcarce 2ny part of England was quictzin every place tumults, 
iofurrecions, and Wars were thicatn:d, To qu?!! ai] theſe, 
(which was wonde:ful)one only Army (ifficed, by the great 
__ bleſling 
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blefling of God upon ir. Which Army, aS when it was con- 
Jjoyned,in one year, Anno Dom. 1646.it quite vanquithed and 
broke all rhe Kings floriiivng itrengeb,and recuced the King 


'dom to the obedience of Pariizament:ſo at this rime with no 


leſs fortitude and felicity, being divided imo parts, in all 
corners of thz Kingdom it continu-d vict'.ious ; to thacfors 
titude and fortune might ſeem in that Army ( as the ſoul in 
an humane body)to be a}lin the whole,and all in every parc. 


. For beſides thole light, and ſoon ſuppretled inturreCtions of 


Suffolk in the Ealt,and of Stamford inthe mid- land parts, by 


Col. Wait and others, and of Cornwal in the Welt by Sir 


Kardrefſe Waller, more g:ear and fot midable inlurregions 


happened in the Northeryo paris, and in Wales. 


In the beginning of May the North was inf:ited by ſome 
of the Kings Commanders;S:r Thomas Glenham, who had be- 
fore governed ſo many Garilons ot the Kings, as Carliſle, 
York,and Oxford; and loſt th:m a1; had now, with no berrer 
ſuccels, ſeiz:d upon Carlifle. And ar the ſame time Sir Aſ4r= 
maduke Langdale (of whom we lpake before Jhad ſeized up= 
on Berwick,and fortified it The ittrong Cattle alſo «t Pom-. 


fret was then taben by the Royalilts, who by treachery had 


ſlain the Governor thereot, To manage theſe Wars in the 
North, Lembers,a ſtour Commanier, and Mujor G-neralof 
thoſe Counties was left with ſome Regiments of the Faire 


faxian Army. 


Bur dangers of a more horrid degree ſeemed ro threaten 
the Parliament in ates not only trum ancient, and formers 
ly vanquithed Enemies; but trnov{e,who hai betore been Par= 
liament Commanders, and had now forſaken their fide and 


- cauſe; namely,the Colonels, Poyer and Powcl,and him thar 


had ſo often {o well defervea of rhe Parliament, Laughorn 
himſe't, Poyer, who had hitherto kept the Town and itrong 
Caſtle of Pembrogk for the Parliament, now{(trenginned by 
the concourſe of malignant people ) with grear animoſity 
maintaiaed it ag1init them. Laughorn, a Commander of 
greareſteem in thoſe parts had railed a gallant Army, un- 
der whom Colonel Powel ſerved. Ina ſmall iime(the Þ*!ch 
coming in apace to him)Laughorns Army was ſo encreaſed, 
that he muſtered 8000, Both Laughorn and Poyer (as it 


afterward appeared) entred into this War by a Com- 


miſſion received from Prince Charles ; whoſe Auſpicy prov- 
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ed no better then his Fathers, Colonel Horton with 2 
ſmall part of the Fairfaxian Army , and ſome other 
raiſed forces went againſt them with Three Thouſand 
* men. Bat it pleaſed God, the giver of all ViRories, that the 
ſucceſs was not according to the number z for Horton on the 
eighth day of May, between the two Towns of F ageny ard 
Peterftone encountring wita Leughorn, totally routed, and 
put to flight his whole Army, confifting of eight thouſand 
Horſe and Foot, A great ſlaughter was made upon the place, 
and the number of Priſoners(being three thouſand equalled 
the number of the Victorious Army;among whom were ta- 
ken about an hundred aud fifry Officers ; a great number of 
Colors, and quantity of Arms, with a}l their Otduance, 

There was ſcarce a more happy ViQory (as the condition 

of things then ſtood tothe Parliament,then this of Hortons; 
tor which, by oxder of Parliament,a publick thankſgiving to 
God was celebrated.Leughorn and Powet eſcaping by flight, 
got to-Poyer into Pembrook Caſtle. Cromwel himſelf abou 
the beginoing of May was {cnt into Walgs with ſome Regi- 
ments, who on the eleventh day of that moneth came to 
Chepflow Caſtle, which he reſolved to befiege, but baſtning 
to Pembrook, che left Colonel Ewer at Chepftow, who within 
fifceen days rook tbat Caſtle, and killed Kemifh, ro whom 
before tbe place had been betrayed z and Cromwel on the 
twentieth of May came to Pembrock. | 

Poyer relying on the ſtrength of the place, refuſed all con- 
ditions, knowing befides, that time was now pretious to the 
Parliament, being then entangled in ſo many diſhculries ar 
once, But Cramwel not being accuſtomed to deſpair of any 
thirg, prepared for the Siege, being much furthered in his 
work from the Sea, by the great induſtry of Sir George Ayſ- 
cough, who commanded there a ſquadron «f the Navy. Sir 
George Ayſcough with much care and diligence from time 
ro time ſurvithed Lieutenant General Cromwel with grear 
Guns, with proviſioas of all ſoris from Briftol, and other 
places, and every thing neceſ[ary for a Siege. 

While theſe things were aRing in Wales 3 General Fair- 
fax, ſent (as before was ſaid) with ſeven Regiments ro 
luppreſs the Kentiſh Riſers,purſued them towards Rocheffer. 
A great number of Kentiſa men not far from Graveſend, 
were gotten together into ag Army zwith whom were above 
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twen'y Knights, Eſquires, and Gentlemen of the County ; 
. and among them divers Commanders formerly of the Kings 


Armies ;z though they were more in number, they durit nor 
give the General battle ; but ſome marched away to Mgid- 
(tone, a few kept together abour Rocheſter, another part of 
them went to Deyver, and beſieged that Caſtle; to raiſe 
that Siege the General ſent Colonel Rich, and Sir Michact 


Leveſy ; who very bappily performed that work, 


The General himſelf marched with his Ariny to Maida 
flone, Into that Town about two thouſand of the Riſers 
were gotten, and reſolvedio makegood the place, The Ge- 
neral likewiſe prepared to b:fiegethem. . In no chance of 
War before,was the vertue of Fairfax and his Soldiers more 
eryed, nor a ViQtory bought with grearer danger, For after 
that the Soldiers had broke jrto the Town (which was done 
with great difficulty) they found a War in every ſtreer, and 
Ordnance planted againit 1themy and were put to fight for 
every corner of it, Ar laſt the General, wi:h the los of forty 
of his men,took the Towa, two hundred of the Enemies be. 
ing ſlairi,and about fourteen kundredtaken priſoners ; four 
bundred Horſe, and two thculand Arms were taken, Oe 
thing was wonderful,that an Army of many thouſand Kent- 
iſh men,more in number then the Generals Army, coming 
from Rocheſter ro the aid of their friends,yet notwichſtand-, 


| Ing,when they came neer, durlt not venture to aflit them z' 


bur ſtood in fight,while the General took the Town, Publick 
thanks were given to God, by order of Parliament, for this 
great Victory. 

Now all Kent ſeemed to be quiered [except ſome Caltles, 
which alſo within a ſhort time weretaken, or yield:d to the 
Parliament)when ſuddenly a new head of this Hydrs ſprung 
up;the Lord Goring gathering together a remnant of the 
Kentiſh Army, with about two thouſand men, had marched 
as far as Greenwich, from whence he ſent ſome to ſce how 
the Citizens of London ſtood affe&ed to the buttreſs 3; "bur 
whilſt he ſtaid expeRing an anſwer, ſome Troops of the Ar 
my came in ſight,upon which Goring and all his Compary 
fled:the Horſemen purſuing,toock ſome Booty aud diverspri- 
ſoners: the Kentith men for the molt part fled to their own 
Houſes ; The Lord Gorjng,with about five hundred Horfe, 
tying from Greenwich, and getting Boats, Ys the 
Thames 
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Thames into Eſſex, where ( as it the Fares ſought out new 
Vi&ories for Fairfax every where ):he Lord Capel, with For- 
ces out of Hartfordſhire,and Sir Charles Lucas with a body of 
Horſe, at Ch2nsfordin Eſſex joyaed themſelves ro Goring, 
to whom within a ſhorr time divers, that formerly had been 
the Kings Sold:e:s,and many Londoners,wi:h others,flocked, 
Some alio of higher rar k, as Mr. Haſtings, brother to Hun- 

. tingdon, and Compton, brother to the Ear] of Northampton. 

The General Fairfax, croſling the Thames at Graveſend, 
paſſed with a part of his Army into Fſſcxzand ſending tor the 
reſt of his Forces out of K-nt,and London, purſued the Enc. 
mies;whom at laſt he drove into Colcheſter,ard in that Town 
b:licged th-m : where ( becaule it proved a long liege) we 
Jeave him for a time, aad paſs to other aQions, 

The greatelt of all dangers which thteatned the Parliz- 
ment, was from the North,not contained within the bounds 
of Englind «niy, but from the Kingdom of Scotland ; Major 
G-neral Lambert,the chief Commanderia the North, lJabo- 
ring to ſuppreſs Glenham and Langdate, woughr ſo much, 
that he kept them within the bounds of Cumberland and 
W-ſimorland,but they expeed the mzrch of the Scotiſh Ar. 
my,to which thev-intended to joyn themſelves, Lambert, too 
weak to oppoſe fogreat a Force, omitted no diligence i. 
ſtrengthening himie!f from the neighbor Counties, who were 
very to: ward ro his afſiltance,clpecially Lancaſhire, who rail. 
ed two Regiments of Horſe, and four uf Foot, to be condu- 
Cted by Major Gcn-ra] Afton, and joyn with Lambert in 
Tork ſhire. The Englith Maiignants alone were n2t very for- 
migah!e in the North, but that the Kingdom of Scotland 
joyncd wich them agzinit the Parijament. Wars were made 
from another Kingdom,that Cromwel might be victorious as 
weil agiinit Foix2igners, as Engliſhmen. 

he tation of Duke Harmlion was then prevalent in the 
7r;jame:t ot Scoitand, by whom defigns were hatched,dan- 
gcrous ro both Kingdoms, contrary to peace, and contrary 
( for fo ir was judged by the Church of Scotland) eventothe 
Ci v-rant itſelf, England was to be invaded, and a great Ar- 
my raid under the Command of Duke Hemilton, a man 
ambiricus and ſubtle, The Englith Malignants(fcr ir was giv= 
en out that they took Arms for the King )were invited cojoyn 
wick them, apd pay promiled tothule ſhar would ferves al 
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this was done, though Arguile, Louden, 2nd the honeſter 
Lords proteſted againſt their proceedings ; and the Kirk of 
Scorland curicd that War as implous, 
+ Bur the greater part prevailed,who therefore ſ'yled theme 
ſe]ves the Parliament of $ct/and by a kind ef right 3 and ro 
curb men of the adyerſe tz&ion, a Committee was made, 
with power given tothem to puniſh all thoſe who ſhould at. 
tempt any thing againit the Lecrees of the Parliament;and 
a penalty fer down, to be inflite4 vvon all Maſters, who 
ſhould trom rheir Pulpits reach the cople orherwite $ by 
which means it was brought to pais, that many Miniſters 
were filenced,others punithed; ard forme Lords of the other 
tation retired themſeives co their ewn lirengils; yer couid 
they nor ſtop the mouths of ail the Mi-iiter.z fome with a 
conſtant Zeal denounced the wrath oi Guil ig ink thar Are 
my of Hamilton; and by the wrerc hd f.ccet- of that unfor- 
tunate Army, the curles of the K'ri ſec med nor in vain, nu 
more then of old the Tribunes curiz vpn the Parthian Ex- 
peditionof Marcus Craſſus 

Conſpiracies by Land (thouzh over the whote Hand) as 
gainſt the Parliament: f Englind ſeem 2d nut enuluh,unics 
the Seaalſo had rebelled againit thewe Divers of rh chief 
* hips in the Royal Flerr revolred fr. m tne Pariiament a- 
bour the beginning of Func, ani fir the Vice- Admiral 
Rainsborovzb athore 3, >ffirming they we e for the Kivg, and 
would ſe:ve Prince Cha: leg failing rowaird Ho!ard where the 
Prince then was,and with him hi- broihegihe Dukes of Terk; 
who nor long before fled privately(being pcrſwaded thereto 
by Letters from the King his Father)our of London, wntre he 
bad been kept with great obſcrvauce and itate by the Pare 
liament, 
'" The Par!j: ment were much troublzg at the revolr cf thefe 
Ships,as a thing of extream danger, and fenrto the Earl of 
Warwick to rake the Commard of their remaining Navy, 
and reduce the reſt if te could. J/arwick cheerfully accepted 
the employ ment,and was by the Parliament created (which 
Title he had born at the b:ginning of theſe Wars } Lord 
High Admiral of England. 

"'WhileſRt /zrwickh was ferving the Parliament, hi- Brother 
the E.of Holland unhappily rite in Arms agairttir Relying 
(as it ſeems) upon the opportunity of time, whileth: Navy 
was reyolted, whilelt Fajrfax in Kens, Cromw:el in Wales 
- | | Were 
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were buſted ; he built likewiſe upon the affeRions of theCi. 
tizens of London ; of whom he made trya], and joyniog the 
young Duke of Buckingham, and bis Brotber with others to 
him, he appeared in Ares by Kingftone with five hundred 
Horſe ; but Sir Michael Leveſey,and others, who took occaſi. 
on by the fore-Jock, he was there put to flight, and the Lord 
Franck Villiers was {lain ; Holland flying with the remainder 
-of his Horſe, was within few days after, at the Town of St. 
Needs, by Colonel 5croop (whom the General had ſent from 
Co:chefter tor thar purpoſe)ajrogether ſubdued; Dalbeer,and 
'fome other Gemlemen ſ1:in, HoRand bimlſeif was taken, and 
by the Parliament committed Priſoner to Y/arwick Caſtle, 
Ar the ſame rime Roſſiter alſo obtained for the Parlia- 
ment a gallant Victory over the Forces of Pomfret-Caftle, 
Whom, as they were pillaging the Cunt:y, and plundring 
up and down,being a thouland Horſe, Roſſiter feli upon,van- 
quiſhed, and took Priſoners all their Commanders,took all 
'thcir Arms and Baggage. Roſſiter himſelt (which to: a time 
abared the joy of this viRtory } was grievoully wounded, bur 
he recover:d, | | 

Theſe ViRories obtalned every where by the Parliament; 
though ſome of them may ſcem ſmall,yet will appear great, 
and worthy of commemoration to ail thoſe who conſider 
how much the Common. weaith, if but one of thele fights 
Had miſcarryed,bad b:encndangered ; and the Parliament 
it ſeif, weighing the number and variety of their hazurds, 
May the better acknowledge the continuance of Gods provi- 
dence,and his very hand with them. By theſe little victories 
alſo a way was made four highee Trophies, and an abſolute 
{ub;ugation of all their enemics, which about this time mi- 
Taculoully happened. 

For now moft opportunely was Pembrock Caſtle ſurrens 
dred to Cromwel,which Poyry and Laughorn, coatiding inthe 
ſtrength of the place, had io long it;fly maintained. Bur az 
Jaft, brought to extremities,they delivered it wirhout condi- 
rios, rendring themſelves Priſoners at mercy. Which fei] our 
at rhe ſame time ( Fates calling Cromwe! to a greater at- 
cheivment) that Duke x4amilton with 2 numerous Army of 
Scots had entred England, and about the beginning of Fuly, 
was further ſtrengrhned by the addition of Langdates Forces. 
H2nm:iiron marched above five and rwenty thouſand (trong, 
t;iHiog a great terror every where;ſcarcc in the whole tive 
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of theſe wars did any Arivy exerciſc greater cruelty toward 
the poor inhabitants of England, Ard yet whenthe Parliay 
ment debated concerning rais Army, the Houſe of Peers 
could hardly be brought to declare them Enemies, For the 
Houle of Commons had declared,* That the Scots that un- 
© der Duke Hamilton Invaded England, were-Enemies, and 
«that all the Engliſh which joyned with them were Traytors 
*to their Country, To which Vore the Lords at laſt, aftec 
much debate,afſented, The chief Cirizens of Londen, and 0- 
thers,ca}led Presbyterians(though rhe Presbyterian Scots a- 
bominared this Scoriſh Army) wiſhed good {uccels ro theſe 
Scots, no leſs then the Malignants did, Whence let the 
Reader judge of the times, L | 
Lambers,though too weak in all probability for ſo Potent 
an'Enemy,was not diſcouraged ; bur relolved to oppoſe the 
preſent danger,and if need required,to tight the Scots ; Bur 
he daily expeRed the coming of Cromwel, to whoſe condu& 
rhis viRtory was reſ:rved. ln the mean timew th prudem re 
treats,and ſome skirmiſhes,not only with Langdzie,bui Ha 
Milton himſelf, he ſpun out the rime ſo long, until that H4- 
miltons great Army having on che twentieth of Auguff ce 
tred into Lancdſhire,Cromwel was arrived with bis forces, who 
with the addition of Lamverts ſtrength, made an Army of 
almoſt ten thouſand. 
This famous battle was fought neer to Preft:n in I. anca- 
ſhirc,in wbich all the forces of Hamilton and Langdale were 
yanquiſhed and put to flight;zwhom the Conqueror pur ſuing 
as far as Warrington (abou: twenty miles) and killing many 
inthe: Chaſe, rook Lieutenant Gen, Baily p;iſoner, with a 
great part of the Scotiſh Army, granting them only quarter 
for their lives, In this Battle were flaintbree thouſand Scuts, 
and taken priſoners about nine thouſand. Duke Hamilton 
himſelf within few days after, having fl:d with a gcod party 
of Horſe to #ttoxeter, was there taken priſoner by the Lord 
Grey, and Col.# ait : with Hamilton were taken about three 
thouſand Horſe, Langdale allo not Jong after was taken pri=- 
ſoneria a little Village, by #idmerpool a Parliament Cap- 
tain. This was the ſucceſs of Hamiltons invading England, 
Preſently after this famous ViRory of Cromwe!l,Colchefter 
was ſurrendred to General Fairfax; three moneths almott 
had the General lyen before that Town, with a {mall Army 
in reſpeR of the pumber of the befi-ged, in a [ameatable 
*1 rainy 
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rainy ſeaſon; where the Soldiers patience,no leſs then their 
valor was tryed. Goring,Capel, Haſtings, Lucas, and the other 
Commanders,umil they were reduccd wv exrream neceſli:y, 
would not hear of yielding, but deſpiſed 41l co:.ditions? their 
courages were long upheld by vain hopes{befides the (mall- 
neſs vt the Generals Army ) of aid by inturrectionr at Lon- 
don,and of the {ucceis of Hamilton, Langdzale, or the Earl of 
Holland; and more e{pecially of ſuccor by Sea from Prince 
Charls,who was now poſſcfled of thoſe Ships waich had re- 
vo'ted from the Parliament; and having :2ken divers Mer- 
chants Ships b:hides, was bimſeltf in perſon, with no conteme 
pttble Fleer, come into the narrow Seas, 

Bur abour the end of Anzuff the v:fieged in Colcheffer, 
de(pairin2 of any relief,and reduced to ex:remiti:s(torthey 
had long fed upon Horſe fl:ſh ) yielded theniſe!ves:o the 
mercy of the C-nqueror, Two only ſuffered, Si; Charls Lucas, 
aud Sir George Liſle, who were ſhot ro death, Goring, (pet, 
and Haſtings wzr= ſent to priſon,to abide the Coum of Par- 
]:ament; 

Xhus was the Parliament every where v Qorious by Land, 
nar were they unhappy by Sza. Fur conſidering that revolt 
of the Navy, it was to be accounted a great felicity, that no 
more revolted after them,or no farther miſchiet enſued. Bur 
the Farl of Warwick was ve'y careful,andit pleaſed God by 
this Fright, ratber then lols, ro lettac Parliament know the 
frailty of rhcir own condition. 

Abonr the end of Auguſt, Warwick with a good Fleet was 
jn the River Thames; whea Prince Cherls with a greater 
Force, about twenty ſail, ws come up th: River againſt him, 
and ſent a Command to Warwich to tak: down his Flag and 
yieid obedience to him, as Supreme Admiral, having the 
Kirgs Commiſiton to» thit purp ſe, Bu }Yarwick true tothe 
Parliament, obzyed nor in? Summons ; Nor was there any 

convenient place inthat narrow Channe] («ſpecially for the 
larger Vcſiels) ro make a Naval fight, and }Farwicks Fleet 
no” ſtrong enovgh' to encounter the Prince, itaied for the 
coming of their friends,thePorcamow h Ficer, The Govern= 
m -1n*, and bringing abour of that Fleet wis commicred ro 
T!:= care of Sir George Ayſcough, nor did hs Lo:d Admirat 
K/arwici: know C2rrainly what was become of that Porche 
mouth | icer,wherher that alſo were revolted; for fo the ru» 
11s wet Every day in London, And certain it ir, rhar the 
[- Miriners 
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Mariners being ſo'ill- affefted in General, and daily corrup- 
red by the Townſmen in Porchmouth, thar Fleet had been 
loſt from the Parliament ( by which means the other could 
not have ſubſiſted)if the deſcretion of Sir George Ayſcough, 
his eſtimation among the Sea- men, and their love to him 
had nor(happily for the Parliament)then appeared, He wiſe. 
ly founding the affeRjons of them, caſhiering the worſt, to 
prevent the ſpreading of that contagion, did with many en- 
deavors, and great difficulty, ſo well prevail at laſt, that he 
confirmed the whole Fleet in the Parliaments obedience ; 
And very ſucceſsfully ſailing by Prince Gharls ia the night, 
brought all his Ships ſafe to the Ear! of }/arwick. Who now 
fttrengrhned by Ay{coughs coming with the Porchmouth 
Fleet,reſolved to make truward his Enemies. But findiug that 
the Prince, for waur of Vittual,was gone back into Holand, 
he followed bim, nor long after, with the whole Fleet, to 
Gore, upon that Coaſt, | 
Cromwel,1fter he had given thatgreat defeat to Hamilton, 
following hi, Vi&ory, entredinto Scotland, to help Argaile, 
and Leven againſt the Forces of Monroe and Lanerike;Which 
he effeed with great felicity, and reduced thoſe Gariſons, 
which the Scots and Englith Malignants had before {eized, 
namely Berwick, and Carliſle,into the Parliaments power, 
Then going into $corland,ro conſult abour the ſafety of both 
Kingdoms, he was moſt honorably cntertained in the Caſtle 
of Edinburg Many of the Scotith Nobllity and Gentry were 
ſent f:om the Committee of Eftare to meet Cromw:el, who, 
afrer congratulatory Orations made, conduQ2d him to E- 
dinburgh, where Arguilc, Leven,and other Lords emertainel 
him, and the reſt of the Engliſh Commanders, with a molt 
maguificent banquet in the Callie, Thavks were given by 
the Miniſters to (Yomwe!, who was by them ſty}ed the pre- 
ſerver of Scotland, under Gcd. Such ailo is the teltimony of 
the Committee of Fitate,written to the Engl ſh Parliamene 
concerning Cromwel, preſently after, the forces of 2f{onree 
and L,ancyike were dizbanied, and all other forces, except 
fittcen hundred Horſe and Foot 5 whit h were to ffand under 
the Command ot Leven, unti] the Kingdom were ſetled, Ft 
was alfo decreed both by the Commi.tec of Eftate,and ef. 
ſembly of the Kirk, © For prefervation of Religion, and bro- 
* therly ami:y with che E: glith Nation, Thar v6 man, vheb 
had juyned with FH4mnlton in the late tivafion of Enzland, 
thouid 
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ſhould be choſen icto-the new Parliament, (which was theri 
called)or jato the Alſzmbly of the Kirk, For the FaRlon of 
Hamilton r= judged Enemics to Religion, and both the 
Kingdoms. "i 2 
Ir was wortby of n»ting, that that Engliſh Army, which 
were by the religious Pariy of Scotland cailed a Bundle of 
SeQaries, and reviled by ali opprobrious names, ſhould now 

acknowledged by the ſame Scots to be the inſtruments 
of God,and vindicators koth of the Church and Kingdom 
of Scotland. The greateſt Peers of Scotland aifo did ingenu- 
ouſly confeſs their raſhneis ard Error th: year before, for 
accuſing this Army a> R:-b-liious, for ating the very ſame 


things in England, which now themſelves were enforced to ' 


at in-Scotland, for preſervation of that Kingdom, - 

This great change inthe councel of Scottand had been to 
be wondred at, ifthe change thar then bappened ia the En- 
glih Parliament had not been a greater miracle. Who 

*would not be amazed at this,that Cromwel, for vanquiſhing 
a Scotiſh Army, by which he delivered England from the 
worſt of miſerics, ſhould be acknowledged there the Preſer- 
ver of Scotland, and not here allowed ihe Preferyer of Eng- 
land; 8 that the ſame Victory of his agaialt the Scots,ſhould 

leaſethe Presbyterian Scots for Religions lake,and for Re- 

igions ſake diſpleaſe the Presbyrerians of England; Ocdipms 
himſelf cannoc unriddle this ; eſpecially if he judge accot- 
ding to reaſon, not according to what Enyy, Hate, and em- 
bictering FaQion can wc.rk, | 

The face of the Engiiſh Parliament was now ſudden!y 
changed;and the Votes which paſſed the year before,name- 
ly, © Of making no moe addiefles tothe King, were annul- 
led and made void;thoſe Votes,upoa which tac parliamenr 
(as before is ſajd bad publiſhed a Declaration ro enform the 
World concerning the reaſon and neceſlity of their proceed- 
ps. T hcir Courſels were now quire changed, and new Ad- 
drefſes to the King(the formerly impeached Members being 
again reſtored to their Sears )with more ſubmiſſive earneſt- 
neſs then ever before were reſolved on, The Houſes then 
fell intoa Debate abouc propolitio:1s zo be framed, and a 
Treaty to be had with tbe King ( before be had given any 
ſatisfaQion or lecurity tothe peopic ) perionally at Londen, 
with Honor, Freedom, and ſafcty. | 

But chat was aqt carried, Only a Treaty was Voted to be 
E in 
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io the Iſle of 7/7gbs, and that the King ſhould chooſe the: 
place within that [ſ{land. Therefore on 1he fourth of Auguſt 
the Earl of Middleſex,with two,of the Houſe of Commons 
were ſent tothe King, Who made anſwer, that he was ver 
ready to treat of Peace ; and named Newport in that Ifland 
to be tbe place.. For that buſineſs Commiſſioners were pre. 
ſently choſen out of both Houſes; FivePeers, Nortbumberland, 
Pembrook, Salkbury, Middleſex, and Say. Ten of the Com. 
mons, Lord Waidman, Hollk, Perpoint, Vane [unior , 
Grimſtone, Pots, Brown, Crew, Glyn, and Buckley. 

The King,during this treaty, found not only great reverence 


. and obſervance from the Commiſſioners of Parliaments bur 


was attended with a Prince-like retinue 3 and was allowed 
what ſervants be would chooſe, to make up the Splendor of 
a Court. ſhe Duke of Richmond,the Marqueſs of Hartford, 
the Earls, Southampton and Lindſey, with other Gentlemen 
of note, and a competent number of them, waitcd in his 
train;bis own Chaplains,ard divers of his Lawyers,to advite 
him in the Treaty ,were allowed there, Me 

But while this Treaty procecded,and ſome Moneths were 
ſpent in debates, conceflions, and denyals : Behold another 
ſtrange ajteration happenedzwhich threw the King from the 
heighth of honor into the loweſt condi:ion. So ſtrangely did 
one contrary provoke another. - Whileſt fome labored to ad. 
vauce the King into his Throne again upon flender conditi.- 
ons,or none at al::others weighing whar rhe King bad done, 
what the Common: wealth, and eſpecially what the Parlia- 
ments friends might ſuffer,if ke ſhould come to Raign again 
with unchanged affeQions, deſired to take him quire away,” 
From hence divers and frequent Petitions were preſented to 
the Parliament, and ſome to the General Fairfix, © That 
© whoſoever bad offended agaiult the Common wcalih, no 
© perſons excepted, Might come to judgment, 

The firſt Petition of that kind was preſented to the ParZ 
liament upon the F!eventh day of September. The Title of the 
Petition was,*ro the moiſt Honorable the Commons of Eng. 
* [and Aﬀembled in Pari{ament, 

© The bumble Petition of many thouſands of well- affe &cd 
*men in the Cities of London ard Weftminfter,in the Borouy it 
© cf Southwirk, and the neighboring Villages, LIohabita: rs; 

This Perition, which brok- the Lce, was followed in rhe 
ſ;acecf one Mcneth, by may y other Petitions of (he ſame 
| kind, 
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| ſecond of Offober. From mary Commanders in the Army, 


kind, from divers Counties.of England, and. ſeveral Regi- 
ments of th: Army;namely,from rhe County of Oxford, on 
the 30.of September. From the County of Leiceſter, on the 


oa the 4.of Ofober. Three other Petitions brought upen one 
day;namely,che teuth « f Ofober. Another from Ireton's Re. 
giment on the 18. of Offober. And another from Inglesbies 
Regiment, on the a1. day of the ſame Moneth, . 
The ſcops of all theſe Petitions was the fame, that Ju- 
ſice might be done, an4 :hat the Chict Authors of ſo wuch 
bloodthed in EnglanZ, and !o many calamities to the Nati- 
on ; namely thoie, wh » had been the raiters of this Second | 
War, and were now in :he Parijizamerrs cuſtody, Hamilton, 
Holland, Capcl, Goring ad the ret, might be punithed, Bur 
eſp:cialiy they entrear (hat rhe King himf-'f, rhe Chief of. 
fender, the raiſer of the who!e War, and auihor of Englands 
calamity,might bz called ro judgment, That the Parliament 
would give them leave to remember what the Parliament it ſclf 
had the year before decreed ant dcclared againſt the King; and 
what the Kirk of Scotland in 1645 had d:clared againſt the 
ſame King; That be was guilty (beſides other horrid Crimes) of 
[bedding the blood of many thouſands of by beſt SubjeFs. Which 
thiegs if they were truc,and not at all puniſhed, nor any ſatisſa- 
fron made; it might ve jeared worl | prowhe (by (0 much inju- 
ftice)the wrath of God , who ha dclivered that King (aſter (0 
bloody 8 War } into their hands. They therefare humbly entreat 
tbe Parliament that they would not ungratefully throw away ſo 
many miraculozys deliverancesof Almighty God, nor betray 
themſelves and tbcir faithful friends, by deceitfal Treatics, to 
an implacable Encmy. | | 
_ Thi: was the fence of al! thoſe Petitions, which during the 
Treaty,were daily preiented cothe Pariizment,and by them 
laid afide.But at Ja(t theſe d-. fires prevailed; eſpecially after 
thatthe R :2monſtrance of th. Lord G-neral,and the Gene- | 
ral Councel of Oſhcers he'd :t $:, Albans the 15.0f Novem- 
ber 1643, waspretented to the Parliament on che 29 day of 
the ſame November But by whir means,or what degrees, it 
came at laſt fo far, asthat the K'ng was brought to tryal, 
condemned,and beh:ad-d;b: cauſc the full ſearch and evar- 
ration .of fo great a bufine's would mike an Hiſtory by it 
ſe f,it canrot well be brought into this Breviary, which ha» 
yiog paſled oyer ſo lovg atim?,th li here conclude, 
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